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PREFACE. 



rpHE following pages embody the substance of a short 
-*- course of Lectures delivered to teachers in London 
under the auspices of the SundajrSchool Union. Since 
they were delivered it has. been represented to the lecturer 
that in print they would render service to a much wider 
circle; that outside the ranks of Sunday-school teachers 
there are many Christian readers who have felt the 
difficulties which the Pentateuch presents, have heard 
something of the explanations offered by the Higher 
Criticism, and would be glad to gain a clearer idea of its 
aims and methods, so as to be placed in a better position 
to judge for themselves how far its main conclusions are 
worthy of acceptance. 

Accordingly the Lectures have been rewritten with 
some enlargement and a few omissions; but probably 
they still bear traces of their original form and design in 
occasional repetitions and explanatory remarks with which 
many readers might well dispense. In their present shape 
the Sunday-School Union is not responsible for their 
contents or their publication. 

The book is not intended for scholars, but for the 
general public, with its very varying degrees of previous 
acquaintance with the subject. Its aim is twofold — first, 
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vi PREFACE 

to supply a general Introduction to the Pentateuch which, 
while it does not profess the fulness of a commentary, 
may yet make the five-volume book more intelligible, inter- 
esting, and profitable to the mass of readers; secondly, 
and more particularly, to show how the Higher Criticism 
conduces to this end. 

The Higher Criticism is in some respects an unfor- 
tunate term, and a few remarks upon it may not be out 
of place in this Preface. To begin with, Criticism in this 
connection carries no implication of fault-finding, it bears 
the primary meaning of the Greek root from which it is 
derived — sifting, discernment, judgment. It is another 
word for careful discrimination. 

Now there are two kinds of biblical criticism. The 
first is textual criticism. Our readers do not need to be 
told that we possess no strictly original manuscripts of 
the Old and New Testament writings. All such have 
long since perished. We have only copies of copies. 
The oldest extant MSS. of the New Testament belong 
to the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century 
A.D. Of the Old Testament we have no MS. earlier than 
the tenth century. These MSS. difi'er more or less from 
each other. In some passages the diff'erence is but of a 
single word or part of a word ; in others it extends to a 
complete sentence, and occasionally to a whole paragraph. 
The province of textual criticism is, by comparing the 
MSS. according to their age and other considerations, to 
determine what the writer originally wrote, or, at any 
rate, what words stood in the MS. when it was first 
admitted to the Canon. This is technically termed the 
true text, or the canonical text. 

When textual criticism has done its work the higher 
criticism begins. " Higher," again, is perhaps an un- 
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fortunate word, as it seems to convey an assumption 
of superiority on the part of the higher critics ; hut this 
was never intended. Possihly some such term as 
secondary criticism, or historical criticism, might have 
been better, as obviating that erroneous supposition. 
But " higher " is not an inappropriate word to distinguish 
this secondary criticism from the primary or textual 
criticism ; for in the case of some books of the Bible it goes 
higher up, further back, behind the canonical Scriptures, 
to the sources whence they were derived. It may be 
said, too, that its aim is " higher " in that it seeks to get 
above the mere words of the record to the /oc^s of divine 
history and divine revelation which led to the writing of 
those words. It takes the books of the canonical text 
and inquires whether they are of homogeneous structure, 
or show evidence of distinct component parts united into 
one whole ; whether the whole or any of these parts were 
compiled from still earlier documents ; if so, when were 
those documents written, and for what purpose ; how far 
have they been modified in the various stages of combina- 
tion and transmission, which are nearest to the events they 
describe and the most reliable historically; what light 
they throw upon the usages and tendencies of the age, 
and what light the usages and tendencies of the age, so 
far as they may be ascertained from other Scriptures, 
throw upon them, — so as, finally, to reach the actual facts 
of the process by which God led His people on in the 
knowledge of the truth and holiness of life. 

It should be clearly understood that the chief instru- 
ment of the Higher Criticism is the comparison of Scrip- 
ture with Scripture. Never, probably, has there been 
such a thorough, careful comparison; never since the 
days of the Massoretes such minute painstaking study 
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of every sentence, every clause, every word of Holy Writ, 
as has been made in these later days by the repre- 
sentatives of the Higher Criticism. No doubt some 
of them show a tendency to draw very wide conclusions 
from very slender premises, and some of them may be 
biassed by a disbelief in anything absolutely supernatural ; 
but we ought not to allow this to prejudice us against 
conclusions in which those concur who are not open to 
any such charges. In the following pages only those 
results will be adopted concerning which there is practical 
unanimity among the higher critics ; nor need the reader 
forego the Protestant right of private judgment on the 
evidence set before him. There is a God of truth who 
has promised His Spirit to guide us into all the truth ; 
and we honour Him not by cleaving blindly to the tradi- 
tions which we have received from our fathers, but by 
searching the Scriptures in dependence on His aid, with 
eyes open to all the light He sends us from time to time. 

The author is indebted to Dr. S. R. Driver for kindly 
permitting him to compile the tables of the Appendix 
from the Analyses contained in his all-important work, 
Introdriction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
and for hints as to the treatment of the Sources. He 
has also to thank the Rev. W. Garrett Horder and the 
Rev. J. Brierley, B.A., for valuable suggestions made on 
reading the manuscript; and Professor W. H. Bennett, 
M.A., D.D., LittD., for revising the proof-sheets. 

Upper Tootino, April 1902. 
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THE PENTATEUCH IN THE 
LIGHT OF TODAY 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

THE name Pentateuch was given to the first five books Name, 
of the Bible by Tertullian at the end of the second 
century of the Christian era. It is a combination of 
two Greek words, ^ and signifies the five-volume hook. 
The Jews spoke of it as " the five-fifths of the law," 
i.e, the whole law; and it may be noted that all the 
operative legislation of the Old Testament is contained 
in it. The kings do not, as a rule, make laws, neither 
do the prophets.2 The Pentateuch is pre-eminently 
" the book of the law " ; but the law is contained in a 
framework of history which extends from the Creation 
down to the death of Moses. Still it is frequently 
referred to as " the law " by Jewish writers, and under 
that name constitutes the first division of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In Nehemiah and in the New Testament it 
is referred to as " the law of Moses " ; and down to our 
own day " the books of Moses " is a not uncommon 
designation of the five-volume book. 

1 Pente = five, Teitchos = properly, the chest or case in which a 
manuscript was kept, and hence applied to the manuscript itself. 

2 The prophet Ezekiel does, indeed, lay down certain regulations for 
the temple, the priests, and the Levites in the closing chapters of his 
book ; but we have no evidence that they were ever acted on. 
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2 THE PENTATEUCH 

In what There is no harm in retaining the expression if we 

sense book understand by it the books in which Moses is the most 
prominent figure ; which record his life, with the legislation 
he initiated ; and which, but for him, would never have 
been written at all. In the same sense we might speak 
of the New Testament as " the book of Christ," because 
it is full of Him, records His teaching, and is imbued 
with His spirit. But it would be almost as incorrect to 
suppose that the Pentateuch was written by Moses as to 
suppose that the New Testament was written by Jesus 
Christ. That notion has been imported from Jewish 
tradition into the Christian Church, but it is by no 
means borne out by the contents of the Pentateuch itself. 
No claim It does not profess to be written by Moses, but always 
to be by speaks of him in the third person. There are, indeed, 
a few passages where it is said, "Moses wrote these 
words." ^ But they form a very small proportion of the 
contents of the whole Pentateuch, and the special ascrip- 
tion to Moses of the authorship of these passages plainly 
suggests the inference that he did not write the rest. 
He did not There are many substantial reasons why it could not 
record his possibly have been written by him. We will mention 

own deatii a •z ^ «/ 

some of them. To begin with, we surely cannot ascribe 
to him the last chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which contains the account of his death and burial; 
though, indeed, the writers of the Talmud, in their deter- 
mination to make the whole book the work of Moses, 
declare that he wrote it beforehand at God's dictation, 
weeping all the while. 
Varying Next, note that we have varying accounts of the same 

accounts, events, e.g. of the Creation and the Deluge, which could 
by no means have proceeded from the same pen ; and we 
have God spoken of by dififerent names, and in ways that 
show dififerent conceptions of His mode of intercourse 
with mankind. These points will be further elucidated 
when we come to deal with the five books separately. 
For the present it must suffice to call attention to the 

1 See Ex. xvii. 14, xxiv. 4, 7, xxxiv. 27 ; Num. xxxiii. 1, 2 ; Deut. 
xxxi. 9-11, 22, 24, 26. 
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important passage, Ex. vi. 2, 3, " God spake unto Moses, 
and said unto him, I am Jehovah : and I appeared unto The name 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as God Almighty Jehovah. 
(El-Shaddai), but by My name Jehovah was I not known 
unto them,^^ Now in Genesis we find (as we might 
expect) God revealing Himself to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 1) 
and to Isaac (xxxv. 11), saying, I am El-Shaddai; but 
we also find divine utterances such as these : to Abra- 
ham, "I am Jehovah that brought thee out of Ur 
of the Chaldees" (xv. 7); to Jacob, "I am Jehovah 
the God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac " 
(xxviii. 13). Now it is conceivable that Moses after 
the name of Jehovah was revealed to him might, 
in writing the earlier history, have used the names 
Jehovah, El-Shaddai, or simply Elohim (the Hebrew 
generic name for God) indiscriminately ; but it is in- 
conceivable that he should have represented God as 
revealing Himself to Abraham and Jacob as Jehovah, 
and afterwards (in Ex. vi. 3) have made God say that 
He had never so revealed Himself to the patriarchs. 
This difiiculty is not removed by the hypothesis that 
Moses in writing the Pentateuch made use of earlier 
documents ; for how could an earlier document have 
represented God as revealing Himself in patriarchal times 
as Jehovah, if Moses were the first to receive that 
revelation ? 

We pEiss on to notice some other indications of a later 
authorship than the time of Moses. 

In Gen. xii. 7 we read, "the Canaanite was then in the Anachron- 
land." Of course he was, in the time of Moses. Only ^^^' 
an author writing after the time of Moses could have 
inserted that remark. In Gen. xxxvi. 31 we read, 
** These were the kings that reigned in Edom before 
there reigned any king over the children of Israel," 
which evidently implies that in the time of the writer 
kings were reigning or had reigned over Israel. In 
Num. xxi. 14 there is a quotation from " the Book of 
the Wars of the Lord " ; but how could any such book 
have been written in the lifetime of Moses, when " the 
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wars of the Lord" had scarcely begun? Once more 
we read in Deut ii. 12, "The Horites dwelt in Seir 
beforetime; but the children of Esau succeeded them, 
when they had destroyed them from before them . . . 
as Israel did unto the land of his possession which the 
Lord gave unto them." But in the time of Moses Israel 
had not done so unto the land of his possession. All 
this points to a later period, as likewise does the refer- 
ence to Og's bedstead as a curiosity of ancient date, 
" Behold, is it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? " 
Deut. iii. 11. The list of such passages might easily 
be extended. We can scarcely regard them all as inter- 
polations of later date inserted in a genuine Mosaic 
document. We might perhaps be compelled to adopt 
that explanation if all the other evidence pointed to 
Mosaic authorship. But, as we have already seen, this is 
far from being the case, and there are yet other difficul- 
ties in the way of such a conclusion. 
Geograph- The geographical terms employed in the Pentateuch 
ical terms, ^j.^ ^q^ q^q]^ ^8 Moses would have used. Places east 
of the Jordan are described as being across or beyond 
Jordan.^ For south we find the expression towards the 
Negeb, i.e. the barren steppes south of Judah ; and for 
west, toward the great sea, i.e. the Mediterranean. Now, 
if it were Moses writing in the Sinaitic peninsula, none 
of these descriptions would fit ; and none except the last, 
if he were writing before his death, near Mount Nebo, east 
of Jordan. Clearly the language is that of writers living 
in Western Palestine. 
DiflFerences There are, moreover, differences in the legislative en- 
oflegisla- actments, as laid down in different parts of the Penta- 
teuch, which point to different authors and different stages 
of development. The explanation that has usually been 
offered of these discrepancies is that the earlier legisla- 
tion was intended by Moses for the nomad life of his 

1 It is true that we read in the A. V. of Deut. i. 1, " this side of 
Jordan" ; but this erroneous translation was evidently adopted merely 
to escape from the difficulty. The correct translation is that of the 
R.V. " beyond Jordan." 
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people in the wilderness, while the later was intended 
for their later life in Canaan. But on close examination 
of the passages it will be found that this is not applicable 
to a great number of them. Thus, the law requiring 
that altars should be made of earth or unhewn stones 
(Ex. XX. 24) is inconsistent with the direction given so 
soon after for the altar of acacia wood overlaid with 
brass (xxvii. 1-8) ; and differences as to the place where 
an altar may be erected will be noted hereafter. Again, 
in Ex. xxi. 1-6 a Hebrew after six years' service is 
permitted to contract for lifelong servitude. Before 
Israel has left Sinai in the next year (Lev. xxv. 39-42) 
it is laid down that no Israelite shall sell himself to 
his brother. He shall in any case go free in the year 
of jubilee. This was expressly designed for the settle- 
ment in Canaan (Lev. xxv. 2). And yet at the end 
of the wanderings (Deut. xv. 12) the process of voluntary 
enslavement at the end of the seventh year is again 
legitimated. The age at which the Levites shall begin 
service is fixed at thirty in Lev. viii. 23. Yet in chap, 
iv. it is named again and again as twenty-five. Other 
discrepancies reveal themselves in regard to the directions 
for the burnt-ofifering, and the amount and appropriation 
of tithe. 

It may further be noted that apart from discrepancies Reitera- 
the frequent reiteration of the same enactments, and *^°^* 
those by no means the most important, militates against 
the supposition of a single author for the Pentateuch. 
Thus, to take but one example, the injunction, "Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother's milk," occurs three 
times. 

When to all the foregoing considerations we add the Linguistic 
marked diflference in language and style which is obvious difficulties. 
in dififerent sections of the book, even when treating 
of similar subjects, we cannot escape from the conclusion 
that the Pentateuch as a whole was not written by 
Moses, although it no doubt contains Mosaic elements. 

" Some theologians," says Dr. Charles H. H. Wright, T^Tament 
"have sought to settle the question by adducing the state- references. 
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ments of our Lord and His apostles. Our Lord refers 
to the Pentateuch as the writings of ' Moses (John v. 
45-47), and speaks of the law as given hy Moses 
(John vii. 19), which statement is repeated hy St. John 
(i. 17). Commandments contained in the Pentateuch 
are cited as directions of Moses (Matt. viii. 4; Mark 
vii. 10; Luke xx. 37, etc.). All, however, that can 
fairly be deduced from such statements is, the Pentateuch 
contains portions written hy Moses. It does not follow 
that the five hooks as a whole were written by that law- 
giver. Nor is it derogatory to our Lord's divinity to 
maintain that He argued from the Jewish standpoint, 
without necessarily endorsing the truth of the popular 
opinion " {Introdiiction to the Old Testament ^ 4th edition, 
p. 76). 

These observations of so eminent and conservative a 
biblical scholar as Dr. Wright should be carefully weighed 
by such as think the New Testament quotations decide 
the point at issue, as also the remarks of the same author 
on a later page, which on account of their wisdom and 
importance are subjoined in the note below. ^ The reader 

1 "The composite character of the Pentateuch is indeed one of the 
accepted results of modern criticism. The old traditional view can no 
longer be regarded as correct. The dogmatism of the old divines on 
the Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch is no longer defens- 
ible. ... A bold ana fearless attitude on all such (questions on the 
part of the biblical student is more likely to convince gainsayers, 
and to inspire confidence, than a timid appeal to authority by the 
endeavour to put an undue strain on New Testament statements. 
The history of biblical criticism in past ages ought to be a sufficient 
warning to theologians not to have recourse to a line of argumentation 
which again and again has proved disastrous to the cause of truth, 
and which, in place of driving away clouds of criticism, has tended 
only to foster unbelief among students. The safest course for the 
apolo^sts of the Bible to adopt is boldly to argue that the foundations 
of faith are in reality unaffected by any conclusions which may be 
arrived at on purely literary questions. Such an attitude has been 
already judiciously assumed even with regard to the Gospels by Row 
in his work on The Jesus of the Evangelists, and in his Bamptmi 
Lectures, And a similar attitude ought to be assumed in relation to 
Old Testament investigations in general, and to inquiries into the com- 
position of the Pentateuch in particular. No theories of inspiration 
can be permitted to stifle investigation. The existence of the super- 
natural in Scripture, and the divine inspiration of the prophets and 
"holy men of God," is by no means shaken by the fact of historical 
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may also consult the two articles on "The New Testament 
and Jewish Literature," by Professor W. H. Bennett, 
M.A., in The Expositor, January and February 1902. 

Thus far we have reached only these conclusions : 
that the Pentateuch as a whole was not written by 
Moses, that it is a work of very composite structure, and 
that much of it was written in Western Palestine not 
earlier than the monarchy. 

Is it possible to take a step further, and resolve the Method 
book into its component parts, assigning them to different J®^®„g^ 
authors ? It is. For nearly a century ripe and earnest 
scholars have devoted themselves to this task, and have 
reached certain broad results which may now be regarded 
as indubitable. The process by which they have been 
reached is too long and intricate to be here fully detailed, 
and some of the arguments can only be appreciated by 
the student of Hebrew. It will conduce to clearness 
if, in the first instance, we assume these results, and 
simply state them for the benefit of the English reader. 
We will then submit certain general considerations 
which should dispose him to accept them with confidence. 
Subsequently, in treating the five books separately, we 
shall from time to time point out how their contents 
elucidate and confirm these conclusions of the scholars, 
and in our final chapter state explicitly some of the 
grounds on which they rest. 

It may, however, be observed at the outset that this Documen- 
" documentary theory," as it is called, is supported mainly ta^ theory 
on grounds similar to those on which the best established jTtifica- 
theories of physical science rest. When Copernicus tion. • 
first broached the idea of the revolution of the planets 
round the sun, it was a mere theory. So was Newton's 
theory of gravitation. But as our investigations of the 
universe have extended, so many phenomena have been 

discrepancies, or even by occasional contiladictions in books which 
have come down to us from such distant ages. Those who in the face 
of modem critical investigation affirm the necessity of a belief in the 
historical infallibility of every fact recorded in the sacred writings, 
verily know neither what they say nor what they affirm" {Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament^ pp. 83, 84). 
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brought to light which can be explained by these 
theories and in no other way, that they are now every- 
where regarded as established facts. So it is with this 
documentary theory of the structure of the Pentateuch. 
Its strongest jvstification is the number of facts which it 
explains. This commends the mode of approaching the 
subject which we have said we are going to adopt. 

The theory, put in its briefest form, is this: There 
are four or five main sources of the Pentateuch, docu- 
ments compiled at considerable intervals of time and in 
diflferent places, which have been gradually combined, 
together with various editorial explanations and addenda, 
to form the present book. The manner of a modern 
historian is to seek out his facts from all sources accessible 
to him, and clothing them in his own language, to write 
one continuous narrative in his own style, with, perhaps, 
occasional quotations, or with footnotes referring to his 
authorities where he thinks needful. But the composer 
of the Pentateuch proceeded differently, following Oriental 
usage. He felt constrained to retain as far as possible 
the very words of his original sources; and so took a 
piece from one and a piece from another (often very 
small pieces where two or more referred to the same event), 
and so strove to make his history complete. The same 
is true to some extent even of the earlier works from 
which he took these extracts. Some of them had been 
similarly compiled. Thus, although we may clearly 
distinguish four or five chief contributors to the Penta- 
teuch, and some lesser ones, they do not lie complete 
side by side, one beginning where the other ends, but are 
woven together, in and out, like a plaited string or the 
strands of a cable. 
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sources. 



FOR large portions of the Pentateuch we are indebted The two 
to two nameless historians, the elder of whom prob- ^^^^^ 
ably belonged to the tribe of Judah, and wrote towards 
the end of the ninth century before Christ — say, roughly, 
800 B.C. The younger, who apparently belonged to the 
tribe of Ephraim, may have written half a century later. 
As the evangelist Luke " diligently traced out all things 
from the very first," and embodied in his Gospel much 
that had previously circulated by word of mouth, while 
he also made use of earlier manuscripts; so these two 
historians have preserved much that had been handed 
down by oral tradition, and many fragments of older 
literature which would otherwise have perished, such as 
things written by Moses himself, extracts from various 
collections of national songs, and so on. The one first 
named generally uses the term Jehovah, the other the 
more ordinary Hebrew word for God — Elohim. Hence 
they have been called the Jehovist and the Elohist 
respectively. J and E are commonly used in works of 
Old Testament criticism to denote their respective writ- 
ings, and these initials conveniently serve to remind us 
of their Judsean and Ephraimite origin. Their histories 
may be traced in the Bible further on than the iPenta- 
teuch ; certainly to the end of Joshua, and almost 
certainly to the end of Samuel, or even later. Joshua 
is so manifestly part of the same narrative as the Penta- 
teuch that many biblical critics regard the whole as one 

9 
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THE PENTATEUCH 



The 
Jehovist. 



The 
Elohist. 



work, and call it the Hezaieuch. — i,e. the six-volume 
book. 

Comparing J and E, we should say in modern phrase- 
ology that J was the more old-fashioned and conservative 
of the two.^ There is a refreshing simplicity in his mode 
of writing. He speaks of God in very primitive and 
childlike fashion, clothes Him with human attributes, 
tells of His walking among the trees of the garden in 
the cool of the day, of His coming down to the earth 
to see what men were doing, of His smelling the sweet 
savour of .Noah's sacrifice, etc. He uses a plainness of 
speech in describing the actions of some of his characters 
which has offended the delicacy of modern taste. In his 
contributions to the later books he looks to the monarchy 
as the very salvation of the nation, and gives greater 
prominence to the priest than does E. His history goes 
back to the creation of Adam. 

E*s story begins with the call of Abraham. He shares 
with Hosea (also an Ephraimite) a profound distrust both 
of kings and princes. God alone should rule His people. 
And his God is very stern. It is E who writes, " He will 
not forgive your transgressions" (Ex. xxiii. 21; Josh, 
xxiv. 19), and "God is not a man that He should lie, or 
the son of man that He should repent" (Num. xxiii. 19 ; 
1 Sam. XV. 29). But E is less anthropomorphic than J, 
and generally represents God as speaking to men by angels 
or in dreams rather than by coming to them in person. 
The reader will find illustrations of this and several other 
of the above-named characteristics if he will carefully 
compare the narratives of Gen. xviii., xix., by the Jehovist, 
with chap, xx., by the Elohist, or again, xxxviii., xxxix., 
from the J source, with xl., xli. 1-40, almost entirely 
from the E. It must, however, be confessed that it is 
not always easy to distinguish the portions contributed 
by J and E respectively, and at a comparatively early 
date their histories were combined into one document 
which we shall henceforward refer to as JE. 

1 This summary of characteristics (as well as that of P later on) is 
largely borrowed from Professor Bacon's Genesis of Genesis. 
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Next, probably, in order of time came the Deutero- The Deut- 
nomist, whose writing, again, is quite of a distinct order, eronomist. 
and stamped with special characteristics which will occupy 
our attention when we come to deal with the Book of 
Deuteronomy separately. Suffice it to say here that his 
work, unlike the foregoing, stands apart by itself, and 
that it bears resemblance in some respects to the work 
of Jeremiah. The central portion of the work was prob- 
ably written in the first half of the seventh century B.C. 
Its symbol in books of biblical criticism is D ; and it was 
most likely combined with JE into one volume (JED) 
shortly before the Exile. This combination gives us large 
portions of Genesis and Exodus, part of the Book of 
Numbers, the whole of Deuteronomy, but none of 
Leviticus. 

When we examine that book we find one section which The Law of 
stands out by itself — chaps. xvii.-xxvi. It has been called Ho^i^iess. 
the Law of Holiness, and consists of a number of regula- 
tions designed to enforce physical, ceremonial, and moral 
purity, ending with a solemn declaration of the blessings 
that will follow obedience to this law, and the fearful 
punishment which will descend on the disobedient and 
apostate. It is commonly denoted by the letters HG, 
which stand for the German compound word Heiligheits- 
GesetZy Law of Holiness. We may put it down in our 
scheme with a simple H. It reminds us very much of 
the closing chapters of Deuteronomy, and forms a sort of 
connecting link between Deut. and the Priestly Code, 
which we are next to consider. In fact, some writers 
call it Pi, as being the oldest part of the Priestly Code. 

This last is sometimes denoted by PC — oftener, simply The 
P ; for it is more than a code. It includes not only that S^^^^eut 
large mass of priestly legislation not contained in the 
documents already noticed, but also considerable addition 
to the history. It would seem that the priests and scribes 
about the time of the Exile undertook the rewriting of 
the whole history (beginning at the Creation) from the 
priestly standpoint. In this they embodied some early 
collections of priestly laws with enlargements and addi- 
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tions, as well as written formulae for certain rites and 
customs which probably had been handed on by practice 
in priestly families from one generation to another. 

The main object of P is to present a systematic view 
of the origin and working of the great theocratic institu- 
tions of Israel. It is intensely sacerdotal ; magnifies the 
office of the priest, hedges it round with sanctity, and 
prescribes its duties and privileges in minute detail. It 
tells of no altars or sacrifices in patriarchal times, because 
there were no properly ordained priests to offer them. 
In literary style it is inferior to JE, but in refinement 
and religious sublimity it is superior. In JE we have 
graphic narrative, brilliant colouring, dramatic power, 
idyllic freshness and simplicity. Poetry and imaginative 
genius illumine every page. We visit each local shrine 
and sanctuary, and learn the story of its origin. We live 
the life of the patriarch, and find it that of the peasant 
of pre-exilic Israel. Here are fragments of folk-lore and 
snatches of national song, love stories, tales of gigantic 
strength and dexterous cunning, with manifestations of 
heaven-sent wisdom and human kind-heartedness. P, on 
the other hand, is barren of poetic material. It delights 
in exact dates and numbers, and endless genealogies. It 
is given to needless repetitions — e,g, in Num. vii., where 
the twelve tribes bring their gifts for the tabernacle, the 
same passage of six verses is repeated twelve times over, 
with the sole alteration of the name of the contributing 
tribe. But mechanical and artificial as P is in style and 
composition, the religious ideas which it embodies are the 
loftiest in the Pentateuch. The sublime representation 
of the one all-creating God in the first chapter of Genesis 
comes from this source. All anthropomorphic presenta- 
tions of the Deity such as we find in J, and to some 
extent even in E, are avoided. Emphasis is laid on the 
revelation of God as Jehovah, the great I AM, but the 
name is used only in its right chronological place — i.e. 
in that part of the history which follows the revealing of 
the name to Moses. In this connection we may remark 
that P delights in tracing to their earliest source religious 
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institutions such as the Sabbath, the rite of circumcision, 
the prohibition of blood. 

It is probable that this priestly document of law and Combina- 
history was in circulation for some time alongside of *^°°- 
JED. But later on a dexterous hand, taking P as the 
groundwork, wove into it, by means of brief connecting 
links and notes of explanation, the contents of the earlier 
documents, making a connected whole, substantially the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. This editor was probably 
Ezra, or one of his immediate successors, and the small 
portions attributable directly to him are set down in 
books of criticism under the symbol R (Reviser or Re- 
dactor). His great veneration for these ancient docu- 
ments is shown by the fact that he rarely attempts to 
reconcile any conflicting statements that they contain, but 
gives them for the most part as they stand in his source, 
though this often involves a double, or even a triple, 
account of the same event, and numerous discrepancies. 

A further analysis of the constituent parts of the 
Pentateuch discloses an earlier and a later Jehovist, and 
an earlier and later Deuteronomist ; also that there was 
a revision of the united work JE previous to its com- 
bination with D and P. Hence in works of the higher 
criticism we meet with such symbols as J^ J^, D^ D^, 
Rj® R*^, etc. But leaving these subtleties out of account, 
and regarding H as an early part of P, the general struc- 
ture of the Pentateuch may be represented by the formula 
JE-hD-hP » 

R • 

Later on we shall endeavour to show that the con- 
stituent parts were written in the chronological order 
indicated in the above formula. But this appears to be 
the proper place for two remarks calculated to strengthen 
the confidence of the reader in the general accuracy of 
the scheme. 

The passages contributed by J, E, and P to the inter- Each 
woven narrative have been taken out by analysts of the "source" 

* At the end of this volume a table is given showing what passages i^ itself, 
in each book of the Pentateuch are derived from each of these sources. 
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Pentateuch, all the pieces of J put together by themselves, 
all of E, and all of P. And though the commencement 
of E is wanting, and here and there a whole section of 
one document has been cut away to make room for the 
same event as narrated in another, yet it is found that, 
with the insertion of a few connecting words and sen- 
tences, each set does form by itself a fairly continuous 
narrative (see Bacon's Genesis of Genesis, part iii., and 
Triple Tradition of Exodus^ part ii.). It is also note- 
worthy that scholars working independently in different 
countries — England, Germany, Holland, America, and 
Critics Australia — divide them out in the same toay. With the 
^ee in exception of a few verses here and there on which they 
analysis, ^^e not agreed, J comes out the same, E the same, P the 
same, which would never have been the case if the prin- 
ciples on which the division is made were not grounded 
in truth. ^ There would never have been such general 
agreement, if this splitting up of the Pentateuch proceeded 
on mere arbitrary assumptions made with a view to dis- 

1 With a view to estimating the precise extent of this agreement, the 
present writer has carefully compared three different analyses of the 
Book of Genesis, one by an American scholar, one by two Grerman 
professors, and one by a small company of English scholars at Oxford 
working together. In the first thirteen chapters, which are made up 
of J and P with some interpolations by K, difference of judgment 
is shown in respect of only six single verses, two passages of two verses 
each, and two of three verses. Chap. xiv. is by all three authorities 
regarded as of late date, the only question being how late. At chap. 
XV. the narrative of B begins to be woven in, and, as stated above, the 
diflSculty of distinguishing between J and E is sometimes very great. 
Yet even here there is a general unanimity of judgment in these three 
attempts at separation. Difference of opinion shows itself witii regard 
to thirteen passages, which vary in length from two to seven verses, 
and with regard to forty-eight passages, which consist of a single verse, 
or only a fraction of a verse, or a verse and a fraction. It may be that 
in this exceedingly minute subdivision of the text our critics are 
attempting an impossible and an unnecessary task. But when we 
reflect that the Book of Grenesis contains 1533 verses, we see that even 
in this minute subdivision the variation of opinion is relatively very 
small, also that the variations, large and small, together amount to 
barely ^ of the whole ; and our assertion that there is practically a 
consensus of opinion as to the elements which J, E, P, and B have 
severally contributed, is fully borne out. So far as the longer narratives 
are concerned, our three critics are absoltUdy agreed as to the sources 
from which they have been derived. 
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play the writers' ingenuity or to eliminate the element 
of the supernatural. Subsequent investigation may result 
in alteration of details; but on the general conclusions 
advanced in the foregoing pages there is such a consensus 
of opinion, that we may adopt them without any fear of 
their being upset by later criticism. 

Further confirmation is afforded by the fact that the Confirma- 
three bodies of legislation found in JE, D, and P corre- ^9^ ^^°"^ 
spond to three stages in the religious life of the Israelites ^^ ^^^' 
as we find it portrayed in the historical books and the 
prophets. The state of things prevailing in the time of 
the judges and the early kings does not correspond with 
what we find commanded in the Priestly Code or in 
Deuteronomy. It does correspond with what we find 
ordered in the laws of JE. Again, the state of things in 
the later kings, from Josiah onwards, shows an attempt to 
enforce the laws of Deuteronomy, but is out of harmony 
with the laws of the Priestly Code. 'Not till the return 
from the Exile, seven or eight hundred years after the 
death of Moses, do we find any general observance of 
those laws. Not till then do we find any such supreme 
ascendency of the priests and scribes as is warranted by 
P, or any signs of that tendency to minute ritual 
observance which became afterwards so characteristic of 
the people, and continued in ever increasing measure up 
to the time of Christ. 

But, reserving the fuller study of this argument, it God's way- 
seems desirable to close this chapter with some observa- ^^^^i ^^^ 
tions designed to meet the fears of those who come to the 
subject wholly unacquainted with biblical criticism, and 
to whom it may seem as if this assignment of different 
portions of the Pentateuch to different authors and 
different ages were destroying the very foundations of the 
faith. They have perhaps been accustomed to look upon 
the Pentateuch as the Mohammedan looks upon the 
Koran, as a distinct and definite revelation given to one 
man by a process which practically amounts to verbal 
dictation from the mouth of God. This is, indeed, the 
idea entertained by most nations respecting their sacred 
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books. But this has never been God's way. His way 
has been to speak "at sundry times and in divers 
manners " (or as it is in the RV., by diverse portions), 
and we may add by diverse persons. His way has been 
to operate directly by His Spirit on the spirit of man, 
enlightening the mind and touching the conscience, 
unfolding more and more of His truth from age to age. 
The Bible as a whole, and the Pentateuch in particular, is 
not so much a revelation, as the record of a revelation, of 
a continuous working in the hearts of men, a continuous 
disciplining of them by the hand of Providence genera- 
tion after generation. 

Now, reverence requires that we shall accept God's way 
of doing things, and not invent for Him a way of our 
own. So doing we shall ultimately find that His way is 
best, that " high as the heavens are above the earth, so 
are His ways higher than our ways, and His thoughts 
than our thoughts." True, the Pentateuch says nothing 
directly and explicitly of the way in which it was 
composed. But if, on careful examination, its contents 
clearly indicate different authors and different periods of 
composition, then we must not ignore these indications in 
favour of a preconceived theory, nor try to explain away 
the facts by strained and forced interpretations which we 
should condemn as dishonest if they were employed by a 
controversialist on the other side. 

Manifestly God could as easily inspire a dozen men to 
write the Pentateuch as He could inspire one; and it 
would indeed be passing strange if there were only one 
man in all the early stages of Israel's career who was 
found worthy to unfold the ways of God in history, to 
lead his fellows forward in the knowledge of their Maker, 
and instruct them in their duties to one another. It 
woTild be utterly unlike God's other workings through 
all succeeding time. On the other hand, the raising up of 
men in different generations to write history, make laws, 
indite songs such as are brought together in the Penta- 
teuch, is quite in harmony with God's general method of 
procedure. This view, then, of its composite structure 
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does not exclude divine inspiration ; it only extends its 
range. 

Does any one ask, " Where, then, is this inspiration ? Inspiration 
What are the signs of it in the book?" We reply, first ^^ovm. 
and foremost, in the high conception of God which it 1. In the 
displays, the lofty monotheism, the unapproachable ^^^J. ^^^- 
holiness (especially in Deuteronomy and the priestly g^!°" ° 
lawbook), the tempering of righteousness with mercy, 
the tender pleadings of God with His people, the germs 
of that doctrine of grace which we find afterwards in the 
New Testament. We, accustomed to the full light of 
the Christian revelation, are not at first sight struck by 
this. But when we presently compare the Assyrian 
and Babylonian accounts of the Creation and the Deluge 
with the accounts in Genesis; when we compare the 
character of the deities in other nations, superior to the 
Hebrews in general culture, with Israel's God, and when 
we remember the almost universal polytheism of the 
ancient world, we cannot but recognise in these features 
of the Pentateuch the action of His own most holy 
spirit on the leaders of the race. They make the book 
unique. 

We see another mark of inspiration in what is taught 2. In the 
of man's duty. True, it seldom comes up to the level of high ethical 
Christ's own teaching. This was not to be expected. 
As we have said, God's revelation is progressive. But 
even with the first patriarchs, whose notions of God 
were somewhat dim, we are made to feel all the way 
through that to obey God, to seek righteousness, to 
follow the highest we know, is the great end of life. 
The reality of the inspiration is attested by our hearts 
and consciences. They thrill under the pathetic appeals 
and solemn warnings of Deuteronomy, and applaud the 
struggle for the right as it appears in the lives of 
Abraham, Joseph, and Moses. What a Bampton lecturer 
has said of the Bible in general may be said of the 
Pentateuch — "Its authority, like that of Jesus Christ 
Himself, lies in the directness of its response to man's 
deepest needs." 
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3. In the Once more, the inspiration of God is surely evinced in 
yj^®^ 9^ the bringing together of these different writings JE, D, 
ings. and P. Set in their proper order they present an 

epitome of Jewish history,^ an epitome of God's entire 
leading and discipline of the race. It is with the com- 
ponent parts of the Pentateuch as it is with the various 
books which form the Old Testament Canon. We do not 
know exactly how or when those thirty-nine books were 
brought together and invested with the authority after- 
wards ascribed to them. And yet the net result in the 
Old Testament as a whole is so good, so useful and 
helpful, and the recognition given by Christ and His 
apostles is so ample, that we feel sure the providence of 
God directed the process. Just so with these many 
writings that have been combined to form the Pentateuch. 
On precisely the same grounds we recognise the guiding 
Spirit of God in their construction and collection, and 
may speak of Him as being in a very real sense the 
Author of the five-volume book. The words of Professor 
Bacon with reference to the document JE apply equally 
to the Pentateuch as a whole. " Through it all runs the 
thread of a unifying purpose, the purpose to show forth 
God in history. The history is such only as the age 
could provide; but the God apprehended there is the 
everlasting God of Truth and Kighteousness." ^ 

1 This will be made evident in the following chapters, especially the 
last. 

2 The reader may also consult with great advantage Lecture IV. in 
Modern Criticism and the Preachings of the Old Testamentj by 
George Adam Smith, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton, 1901. 



CHAPTER III. 

GENESIS. 

THE ^Ye divisions of the Pentateuch in the Hebrew 
manuscripts do not constitute separate books, as in 
our Bibles. They are simply sections, and are named in 
the Hebrew Bible by the first word (or the first important 
word) in each. JE,g, Genesis is called Berayshith, which Name, 
is the first word of the Hebrew manuscript = " In the 
beginning." The names Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, etc., 
are taken from the Vulgate (Latin) Version; and this 
borrowed them from the Greek Septuagint. Thus Genesis 
is a Greek word signifying "origin" or "beginning." 
The suitability of the name is evident. 

The contents of the book fall naturally into two sections. Contents. 
The first, chaps, i-xi., covers the primeval period, and 
gives us accounts of the Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, 
the great divisions of the human race, and the genealogical 
stem from Noah to Abraham. The second, chap, xii. to 
the end of the book, covers the patriarchal period, and 
narrates the lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 

In the present work, which is simply an Introduction 
to the Pentateuch (not a commentary), it is impossible to 
deal in detail with this large mass of material. But on 
many grounds it seems desirable to dwell somewhat at 
length on the stories of the Creation, the Fall, and the 
Deluge ; then to handle very briefly the lives of the patri- 
archs; and, in conclusion, to submit such evidence as is 
available for confirming the broad historic truth of the 
narratives. 

19 
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Two nana- What was said in the last chapter about the composite 
tives of the structure of the Pentateuch receives illustration from the 
opening chapters of Genesis. Every reader can see for 
himself that we certainly have here two distinct accounts 
of the Creation. They are neatly joined together in the 
fourth verse of the second chapter, but when we examine 
them carefully their independence is apparent. The first 
narrative describes the origin of vegetation (i. 11, 12), 
yet chap. ii. 5 tells us, when correctly translated, as in 
the Revised Version, " No plant of the field was yet in 
the earth, and no herb of the field had yet sprung 
up." In the first narrative the lower animals are made 
before man (i. 24-26), independently, as it were, filling 
their own place in the rising scale of creation. In the 
second they are made after man, for the sake of providing 
company for him (ii. 18, 19). In the first narrative man 
and woman are made simultaneously, the completion of 
the six days' work (i. 27). In the second Adam is made ; 
then a garden is planted for him ; he is put in it to dress 
it and keep it ; the animals are created, and brought to 
him to be named ; and then^ when Adam cannot find a 
help-meet among them, God causes a deep sleep to fall 
upon him, and out of his ribs Eve is made. Throughout 
the first narrative the creator is called simply God (Heb. 
EloMniy a plural form, the most general word for deity) ; 
in the second the distinctive name Jehovah is used.^ 
The second narrative is from the pen of the Jehovist or 
Judeean writer J. The first narrative is not that of the 
Elohist or Ephraimite writer E, whose work, beginning 
with the life of Abraham, was combined with J's to form 

1 Where in the English Bible the Lord is printed in capitals it 
always stands for Jehovah or Yahveh in the Hebrew. Yehovah itself 
is a nondescript word, which arose in the following way. At a certain 
stage in Jewish history it was considered that the name whereby 
God revealed Himself to Moses (properly Jahveh — or Yahiveh) was too 
sacred to be uttered. Accordingly the readers in the synagogue were 
directed to substitute for it Adonay=LoTdy when they came to it ; and 
to remind them of this duty, the vowels (which in Hebrew are little 
points above or below the line) of the word Adonay were substituted in 
the manuscripts for the vowels of the word Jahveh. Hence the strange 
hybrid form Jehovah, which is not really a word of any language. 
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JE ; but comes from the author of the priestly lawbook, 
who, as we saw in the last chapter, also uses Elohim for 
God until he reaches that part of his story where the 
name Jehovah was revealed to Moses. Some marks of 
his style, as previously described, may be observed here — 
e,g, the exact division of the work of creation into six 
days ; the repetition six times of the phrase " the evening 
and the morning were," etc. ; and the tracing back of the 
institution of the Sabbath to God's resting on the seventh 
day. 

Each of these narratives is beautiful and instructive 
in its way, and there is no violent contradiction between 
them. There is a naive simplicity and picturesqueness 
in the second which is very charming.' Very suggestive 
is the description of Jehovah breathing into the man the 
breath of His own life ; and of the woman being taken 
out of man's side (as old Matthew Henry long ago re- 
marked), not out of his head to lord it over him, nor out 
of his feet to be trampled on, but from his ribs, next his 
heart, to be loved and cherished by him, to be ever at his 
side a companion and a help-meet. 

Still, in the stately brevity, the sublime dignity, the 
balanced sentences of the story of Creation as told in the 
first chapter we seem to see a later period of literary 
development. Our appreciation of it rises still higher 
when we compare it with the Babylonian stories of the 
Creation, several of which have been preserved to us. 
One, the most recently discovered, is of very ancient date. 
Professor Sayce places it about 2300 b.o. ; Professor 
Hommel, a thousand years earlier. Another has been 
assigned to the seventh century B.C. It is preserved on 
seven tablets, which correspond roughly to the seven days 
of Genesis. It is a long poem. A few extracts may be Babylonian 
quoted for comparison. The opening lines are — c^^^^^ *^* 

** When on high the heavens proclaimed not, 
(and) earth beneath recorded not a name, 
then the abyss of waters was in the beginning their generator, 
the chaos of all the deep (Tiamat) was she who bore them all. 
Their waters were embosomed together, and 
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the plant was ungathered, the herb (of the field) ungrown. 
When the goda had not appeared, any one of them, 
by no name were they recorded : no destiny (had they fixed). 
Then were the (great) gods created. 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu issued forth (the first) 
until they grew up (and waxed old), 

when by the gods Sar and Ki-sar (the upper and lower firma- 
ments) were created. 
Long were the days (until) 
the gods Anu (Bel and Ea.) were created. 
Sar (and Ki-sar created them)." 

After this comes a long description of the war between 
Tiamat and the gods of heaven, which ended in the com- 
plete victory of Merodach, who broke the body of Tiamat 
in two, and, stretching out the skin, made the sky out of 
one half of it, and the earth out of the other half. In 
this way chaos was put an end to, and the way was 
prepared for the orderly creation of the present world. 
Accordingly, in the fifth tablet we read — 

*' He (Merodach) founded the mansion of the Sun-god, who 
passes along the ecliptic, that they might know their bounds, 
that they might not eiT, that they might not stray in any way. 
He illuminated the Moon-god that he might be watchman of the 

night, 
and ordained for him the ending of the night that the day may 

be known, 
(saying) * Month by month, without break, keep watch in (thy) 

oisk. 
At the beginnmg of the month rise brightly at evening, 
with glittering horns, that the heavens may know. 
On the seventh day halve (thy) disk." 

The rest of the tablet is lost, and of the sixth only the 
beginning is preserved — 

** At that time the gods in their assembly created the beasts. 

They made perfect the mighty (monsters), 

They caused the living creatures (of the field) to come forth, the 
cattle of the field (the wild beasts) of the field, and the creep- 
ing things of the field." ^ 

Superiority Now, comparing this with the account of the Creation 
b^bT * 1 ^^ ^®^' i., we cannot but be impressed with the superiority 

narrative. i Taken from the History of Babylonia j by the late George Smith, 
edited by the Rev. A. H. Sayce. S.P.C.K., pp. 43-45. 
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of the latter. Both were probably based on some primitive 
tradition with which Abraham was acquainted when he 
dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees ; but while in the stream of 
Babylonian tradition the story which seems to have been 
at first monotheistic becomes more and more polytheistic, 
and the gods themselves do but spring out of the slime 
of chaos, while much that is trivial and grotesque creeps 
in, the Hebrew story under the guidance of divine in- 
spiration shapes itself into this truly sublime narrative, 
which throughout assumes the eternal existence of the 
one true God, and declares every part and atom of nature 
to be of His making. Nor is this divine inspiration less 
evident if, as some think, the writer of Gen. i. imported 
some hints for his creation story from Babylonia at a 
later date. " With a masterly survey that omits nothing, 
he sweeps the whole category of existence, collects the 
scattered leaves into six congruous groups, encloses each 
in a compact and uniform binding, and then on the back 
of the numbered and uniform and ordered volumes stamps 
the great title and declaration that they are one and all, 
every jot, tittle, and shred and fragment, the works of 
their Almighty Author, and of none beside — "In the 
beginning" — God; on each step of the way — God; at 
the end — God; everywhere — God."^ 

It has been urged that the statements of this grand Not a 
narrative, taken literally, do not harmonise with the teach- scientific 

Account 

ings of modern science. Perhaps not. But on what 
ground are we compelled to take them literally? and 
why should it be assumed that the Bible in any part was 
intended to instruct us in physical science and save us 
the labour of independent investigation? We cannot 
emphasise too strongly the truth that the Bible is 
the book of righteousness, that its message to us is 
concerned with God's unfolding of His character, and 
our right relation to Him and to our fellow-men. It 
does not profess to unfold to us truth which lies out- 
side the moral and spiritual realm, truth which we 

1 The late Professor Elmslie in the Contemporary Re/view, quoted by- 
Rev. E. Griffith Jones in his Ascent through Christy pp. 88, 8y. 
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may discover by the exercise of our own faculties. 
Ingenious attempts have indeed been made to show that 
even in details this first chapter of Genesis anticipates 
the results of scientific discovery. But the unbiassed 
student must feel that these attempts fall short of accom- 
plishing their aim, and the straining and twisting of the 
evidence to make it reach out, tends to warp the sense of 
truth in the mind both of writer and reader. 
Story of the Chap. iii. contains the Story op the Fall. It is a 
^^^' continuation by J of the previous narrative, as is evident 

both from the language and the contents. Nothing like 
it has yet been discovered in the Assyrio-Babylonian 
tablets. Only there is mentioned a " tree of life " guarded 
by cherubs in the garden of Eridu on the Euphrates 
(which Professor Sayce identifies with Eden); and an 
archaic Babylonian gem has been found, bearing the 
device of a tree in the middle, a human figure on each 
side of it stretching out their hands to the fruit of the 
tree, and what some take to be a serpent in an erect 
posture behind them. This certainly looks like an allusion 
to the Eden story. But as the date of the seal is undeter- 
mined, we cannot positively say whether the Babylonian 
seal-cutter was illustrating that story, having learned it 
from the Israelites during the Captivity, or whether the 
Eden story came down to the Hebrews as well as the 
Babylonians from a still more remote antiquity, like the 
stories of Creation and the Deluge. 
Its moral When we study our Genesis version we find under the 
teaching, simple childlike mode of narration truths of deepest im- 
port. The briefest enumeration must here suffice.^ 

1. Primitive man is represented not as holy, but as 
innocent, — innocent as a young child is innocent while 
untried by temptation, not holy with the holy strength 
of the man who has fought and conquered. 

2. Even this innocence is but of momentary duration. 
The events of the third chapter are described as following 
immediately on those of the second. 

1 For fuller treatment see Dr. H. E. Kyle's Early Narratives qf 
Genesis, also Ascent through Christ, quoted above. 
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3. He is capable of sinning and does sin, but there is 
nothing sinful in his nature as God made it, — nothing 
sinful in itself, only that which can respond to temptation. 
Man was made in the image of God, i,e, with a moral 
sense and power of choice. But his moral development 
encounters at the outset a hostile influence from outside, 
to which he yields. Sin is to be regarded (according to 
the Eden story) as something alien to his true nature — 
the enemy ever to be fought against. 

4. The essence of all sin is laid bare. It is believing 
in something else rather than in God, preferring some- 
thing else to the will of God ; and it is surely significant 
that both the lower and the higher desires are mentioned 
in the narrative ; bodily appetite — the fruit was pleasant 
to the taste and pleasant to the eye; and intellecttial 
ambition — it was "to be desired to make one wise." 
Thus does this primitive story anticipate John's word 
about " the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life." 

5. We are plainly taught here the terrible truth that 
sin is infectious. No man sins alone. He drags others 
with him into sin. Eve corrupts Adam, and their off"- 
spring is Cain. The evil that we do lives after us. The 
modern doctrine of evil hereditary tendencies is the old 
Calvinistic doctrine of original sin in a scientific dress. 

6. Lastly, note that mercy and the hope of redemption 
date as far back as man's sin ; and that God's very punish- 
ments are blessings in disguise. It is well for man that 
he must toil in order to eat bread ; and, in the very 
sentence pronounced on his disobedience there is held 
out to him the promise of deliverance. The seed of the 
woman shall crush the serpent's head. 

Whether or not the writer of the narrative expressly 
intended it to convey all these truths, there they are 
for our instruction and encouragement. Take the story 
as a bare literal statement of facts, and you may find 
much to stumble at. Take it as a pictorial representation 
of man's first experience of evil and God's treatment of 
it, and you are astonished at the truth and profundity 
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of its suggestions. Poem or history, it is luminous with 
divine inspiration. 
Compatible Nor are these suggestions incompatible with the theory 
^*^*^® of evolution as held to-day by many Christian men. 
evolution. According to that theory, man was developed from the 
lower animals, and at his first appearance was not widely 
differentiated from them, a simple childlike creature 
with a rudimentary moral sense enabling him to recognise 
a difference between the higher and lower motives that 
determined his choice. But from the very first there 
was that in his environment which appealed strongly 
to his lower impulses, and these gaining the victory 
over the higher, he became subject to evil. His develop- 
ment ever since has been not smooth, even, continuously 
upward, but marred, intermittent, achieved through pain- 
ful struggle, a process of redemption. Now this is in 
complete accord with the suggestions of the story in 
Genesis, if the tree and the serpent in conjunction be 
taken to represent that side of man's environment which 
appeals to his lower impulses. 
Story of The Story op the Flood (chaps. vi.-ix.) follows quickly 

the Flood, on the story of the Fall. Here we have the two accounts 
of J and P intricately blended. P is taken as the ground- 
work of the narrative, but for many interesting features 
we are indebted to J — e,g. the sendmg forth of the raven 
and the dove, and Noah's offering sacrifice, which, as we 
have seen, it would be contrary to P's principles to recog- 
nise. Instead of this, P gives us the covenant which 
God made with Noah, ratified by the bow in the cloud. 
In J's narrative Noah takes seven couples of the clean 
animals, and of the birds ; in P's a single pair of each, 
without distinction. According to J, the rain continued 
only forty days, and the whole period of Noah's residence 
in the ark was only sixty-eight days.^ According to P, 

1 I.e. seven days before the rain began (vii. 4), forty days* rain, and 
twenty-one after the raven was sent forth (viii. 6-12 and the second 
half of 13. The first half belongs to P). The statement " other seven 
days " (ver. 10) implies a seven days' interval between the sending forth 
of the raven and the dove, probably mentioned in a portion of J's 
narrative which has been omitted. Even if the forty days of viii. 6 be 
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the waters continued to rise for one liundred and fifty 
days (see vii. 24, viii. 2), and the whole period was a 
little more than a year (cf. vii. 11 with viii. 14)* There 
are other differences, but they need not detain us. 

There is hardly any nation whose folk-lore does not Babylonian 
tell of a fearful deluge that swept away most of the^^^^^*^® 
human race. But it is in the literature of Assyria and 
Babylon that we find the closest resemblance to the story 
in Genesis. Quite recently a fresh version has been 
discovered by Dr. Scheil among the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Babylonia ; but unfortunately the tablets are so broken 
that very few of the four hundred and ninety lines are left 
complete. More perfect are the twelve tablets of the so- 
called Izdubar legends, a long poem in which the Deluge 
is introduced as a story told by Par-napishtim (or Khasi- 
sadra) to Gilgamesh, the hero of the poem. A few extracts 
may be found interesting. It is Par-napishtim, the Noah 
of the Babylonian legend, who speaks. After describing 
how he built the ark according to divine instructions, he 
continues — 

** With all that I possessed, I laded it ; 
With all the silver that I possessed, I laded it ; 
With all the gold that I possessed, I laded it ; 
With the seed of life of every kind that I possessed, I laded it. 
I took on board all my family and my servants ; 
Cattle of the field, beasts of the field, craftsmen also, all of them 

did I take on board. 
Shamash the sun-god had appointed the time, (saying) 
* When the lord of the whirlwind sendeth at even a destructive 

rain, 
Enter into thy ship and close the door.* " 

Then Kamman thundered in heaven: the Annunaki 

brought lightnings ; other gods joined in the fray. But 

some were in consternation : they took refuge in heaven, 

"cowering like dogs," and Ishtar "cried like a woman 

in travail." 

'* Six days and nights 
Raged wind, deluge and storm upon the earth. 

taken to mean a second forty after the rain ceased^ that would only 
make one hundred and eight from Noah's entering into the ark until 
the earth was dry (viii. 13b). 
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When the seventh day arrived, the storm and deluge ceased, 

Which had fought like a host of men : 

The sea was calm ; hurricane and deluge ceased ; 

I beheld the land and cried aloud : 

For the whole of mankind were turned to mud : 

Hedged fields had become marshes, 

I opened a window, and the light fell on my face. 

• •••••• 

When the seventh day arrived 

I brought forth a dove and let it go : 

The dove went to and fro ; 

As there was no resting-place it turned back. 

I brought forth a raven and let it go. 

The raven went and saw the decrease of the waters ; 

It ate, it waded, it croaked (?), it turned not back. 

• •••«•. 

Then I sent forth (everything) to the four winds: I offered 

sacrifice : 
I prepared an offering on the summit of the mountain. 
I set Adagur-vases seven by seven ; 

Underneath them I cast down reeds, cedarwood and incense. 
The gods smelt the savour, 
The gods smelt the goodly savour ; 
The gods gathered like flies over the sacrifice." ^ 

Higher That there are resemblances here to the Scripture 

Vbr^i*^^ story so close as to point to a common origin, cannot 
narrative. ^® denied. Nor can it be denied that much of the 
description is highly graphic and poetic. But mark how, 
in the hands of the inspired writers, the whole spirit 
of the tale is transformed. The Babylonian legend is 
steeped in polytheism. It is a quarrel among the gods 
that is the occasion of the Deluge. Some of them are 
frightened, and fly up to heaven to escape the storm. 
When all is over they come down again and "cluster 
like flies" over Par-napishtim's sacrifice. He is deified 
and raised to the abode of the gods, but is visited by 
the hero of the epic, to whom he tells the story of the 
Flood. In Genesis all turns upon sin and righteousness, 
and, comparing its simple, restrained, and dignified pre- 
sentation of the One righteous God showing mercy even 

1 Dr. Haupt's translation, as given by Dr. Driver in Authority and 
Arcfioeologyj pp. 24-26. 
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in His chastisements, the present writer is reminded of 
a remark once made to a friend of his by the great 
Oriental scholar Max Miiller, " If you want to show the 
divine superiority of the Bible, place it among the Sacred 
Books of the East." 

On the account of the Flood follow (in chap, x.) the The gene- 
genealogies of Noah and his sons Shem, Ham, and Japhet. alogies- 
A minute analysis of these is here impossible. It should, 
however, be remarked that the distribution of the races 
of the earth here given is geographical rather than ethno- 
logical — that is to say, it groups the nations according 
to the position occupied by them in the writer's time, 
rather than according to their blood relationship and 
descent. Those dwelling in the North are set down as 
children of Japhet, those in the middle zone as children 
of Shem, those in the South as children of Ham. No 
doubt there is here a rough general correspondence to 
three great lines of descent, but there are numerous 
exceptions. U.g, Mizraim and Sidon, i,e, the Egyptians 
and Phenicians, are classed with other nations of Africa 
as children of Ham ; but they are of totally different 
race to the Negroes, and belong to the fair-skinned stock. 
Similarly the children of Heth, though their descent is 
here traced to Ham, certainly do not belong to that stock, 
but either to the White or the Yellow (Turanian). The 
reader may consult Sayce's Baces of the Old Testament 
for further information. 

Before passing on to the Patriarchal Period, it may, 
further, be well to observe that it is impossible from this 
chapter and the fifth of Genesis to form any Systematic 
Chronology. The attempt has now been universally 
abandoned. There is this difficulty amongst others, that 
the figures differ greatly in different versions of the book. 
Thus the interval from Adam to Terah's seventieth year 
is a thousand years more in the Septuagint than in the 
Samaritan Version, and in the Hebrew the difference is 
still greater. Neither do these last two agree as to the 
ages of the patriarch, but differ by a hundred years or 
more. But, perplexing as this is, and difficult as it may 
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be to accept any of the figures in Gen. v., they are 
modesty itself compared with the range of the Babylonian 
legendary history, according to which Khasisadra (the 
builder of the ark) attains the ripe age of 64,800 ; and 
the whole interval from the first king of Babylon to the 
Deluge adds up to 432,000 years, 



CHAPTER IV. 

GENESIS — CONTINUED. 

THE Patriarchal Period begins with the call of Abra- 
ham (chap, xii.), or we may say with the departure 
of Terah, the father of Abraham, from Ur of the Chaldees, 
narrated by P at the end of the previous chapter. In 
old biblical atlases Ur is placed in the far north of the Ur of the 
Euphrates valley ; but in recent years its site has been Chaldees. 
discovered in the south. It was originally at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and was the seaport of Chaldea. But 
owing to the continual deposit of soil by the river, as 
in the case of the Nile Delta, the sea has retreated, 
leaving Ur 120 miles inland. The principal buildings 
in it were erected by King Urgur (or Urukh), who lived 
two or three centuries before Terah (about 2800 b.c.). 
His seal-cylinder and that of Dungi his son may be seen 
in the British Museum. They were powerful monarchs, 
who obtained supremacy over the whole of Babylonia. 
Chaldea, used in later times as synonymous with Baby- 
lonia, was originally the south-west corner of it, a territory 
about the size of Scotland. The Chaldees were a Semitic 
race. They had invaded Babylonia in still earlier times, 
and were certainly not its original inhabitants. According 
to Hommel {Ancient Hebrew Tradition), they were of 
South Arabian origin. In the time of Abraham and his 
immediate ancestors they had attained a high degree of 
civilisation. More than a hundred clay tablets of this 
date have been found, mostly referring to sales of land. 
One of them shows a surveyor's plan of the estate cut 
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up into building plots, just such an one as we see hung 
up by estate agents on our railway platforms to-day. It 
is reproduced in the Appendix to Professor Bennett's 
Joshua in the Polychrome Bible. It has been contended 
that the religion of the Chaldees was at one time mono- 
theistic ; but if so, it early degenerated into polytheism. 
This is evident from the temples and inscriptions which 
have been unearthed, the worship of the sun-god and 
the moon-god being especially prominent. It was essential 
to the divine purpose that the father of the faithful 
should be called out and separated from this debasing 
influence. The first removal was to Haran, on the 
borders of the Syrian desert, and not till after the death 
of his father Terah did Abraham enter Canaan. 

We cannot follow him through his wanderings there, 
nor can we enter at length into the varied experiences 
of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. A few observations must 
Sources sufiice. The great bulk of the narrative is contributed 
^°^to^h* ^y ^ ^^^ ■^* ^^^ history apparently commenced with 
patriarchal the life of Abraham, and his hand first appears in 
nistorj'. chap. xv. (vv. 1, 3, 5, 12-16) in connection with God's 
third appearance to the patriarch. But though most 
of the material is derived from J and E, still P supplies 
the groundwork of the narrative. As Wellhausen says, 
it is "the scarlet thread on which the pearls of JE 
are hung. When its sections are separated, they show 
a firmly jointed literary form, though sometimes it almost 
shrinks to the form of a genealogy with explanations." 
To P, however, must be ascribed the institution of circum- 
cision in connection with his account of the birth of 
Isaac (chap, xvii.), the purchase of a burial-place for 
Sarah (chap, xxiii.), the table of the descendants of 
Esau and Jacob (xxxv. 23-xxxvi. 30, and 40-43), also 
of the family of Jacob (xlvi. 6-27), and a few short 
passages in the life of Joseph. The fight of Abraham 
with the Eastern kings (xiv.) is probably from some still 
later source, though it may be based on ancient records. 
Duplicate The story of Abraham's going down into Egypt and 
narratives, giving out that Sarah was his sister in order to avoid 
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complications with the Egyptian king (xii. 10-20) might 
not of itself surprise us. But a few chapters later (xx. 
1-18), notwithstanding the severe rebuke he received 
from Pharaoh, we find him repeating the same false 
procedure with Abimelech, king of the Philistines, in 
Gerar. Nor is this all. A few chapters later still (xxvi. 
1-11), Isaac does the very same thing in respect of 
Eebekah, also at Gerar, and with a King Abimelech, 
This was a stumbling-block to our fathers. But now that 
we know Genesis did not all proceed from one hand, 
the difficulty disappears. Evidently there was a very , 
ancient tradition of such an episode in the life of one 
of the patriarchs ; as it was handed down by mouth from 
one generation to another it got slightly altered in details, 
and when it came to be written down each writer gave 
the version of the story as he had heard it. The com- 
pilers of the Pentateuch, in their extreme reluctance 
to let slip any record of ancient times, have embodied 
all three versions in their continuous narrative. This 
is only one of many instances in which the documentary 
hypothesis, as it is termed, explains difficulties otherwise 
insoluble, and answers in part the question which some 
of our readers may have been inclined to put — "Even 
supposing the theory is true, how does it help us in 
reading the Bible?" i 

In reading the lives of the patriarchs it is worthy of Impartial- 
observation that they reflect the virtues and the failings g^^^red*^^^ 
which characterise the Hebrew race even as it exists writeis. 
to-day. This we owe to the absolute candour and im- 
partiality of their biographers. They are describing the 
ancestors of their people, and would naturally wish to 
paint them in the fairest colours; yet there is not the 
slightest attempt to gloss over any of their faults. A 
plain unvarnished tale discloses the one great lapse in 

^ It is true that both the third and the first of these versions occur in 
the Jehovistic narrative. But as we have said, J stands rather for a 
school of writers than a single individual; and there is reason to think 
that xxvi. 1-11 really represents the earliest version of the story, while 
xii. 10-20 was contributed by a later writer of the same school. See 
The Hexateuchy edited by Carpenter and Battersby, vol. ii. p. 19, note. 
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Abraham's faith, the feebleness of Isaac, the idolatry of 
Rebekah, the duplicity of Jacob, the wantonness of 
Reuben, the cruelty of Simeon and Levi, and the ques- 
tionable brotherly behaviour and State policy of Joseph. 
This feature is unique. In what other biographies can 
we find the like 1 Does it not bear witness to the divine 
spirit that possessed their authors 1 They wrote not to 
praise an individual nor even to exalt a nation, but to 
show forth the righteousness of God. Let Israel and the 
fathers of Israel be abased, that His truth and His good- 
ness may be manifest to all ages. 
The lives of It has indeed been contended by extreme writers of 
the patri- ^he advanced school that these biographies are wholly 
pure^nven- fictitious ; that the patriarchs never existed as individuals ; 
tion. that writers of a late age, finding certain relations pre- 

vailing between the different tribes of Israel, and certain 
affinities of blood and language with the nations round 
about them, first invented a genealogical tree, the branches 
of which should account for these affinities, and next a 
number of incidents in the lives of these supposed pro- 
genitors which should account for the friendship or 
hostility in which their descendants subsequently stood 
to each other, and the national traits which they mani- 
fested. Thus Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Moab, Ammon, 
Esau, Jacob, Reuben, Judah, Joseph, and Benjamin are 
simply names for tribes, with no actual persons behind 
them. For whatever modicum of truth there may be in 
this theory the reader is referred to the articles on the 
respective patriarchs in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. 
But in spite of many plausible reasons urged in its de- 
fence, it certainly cannot stand its ground in its extreme 
form. The feature which we have just noted in the 
biographies makes against it; so does the vivid lifelike 
character of the narratives themselves, and the presence 
of a number of minute incidents which would have no 
relevancy on this theory. Moreover, it is impossible to 
attach a tribal quality to some of the more important 
names — e,g, Abraham; and, as Dr. G. Adam Smith ^ 
1 Modem Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament , p. 107. 
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observes, " a great religious advance, such as Abraham is 
said to have made, has always an individtuil characte)' 
and experience as its starting-poinV* Further, when the 
theory is examined in detail, it breaks down in a number 
of cases. E,g. considering the extremely hostile nature 
of the relations between the Israelites and Edomites, 
why, on this theory, is Esau portrayed in such favourable 
guise that many modern readers prefer his character to 
that of Jacob 1 And why is Jacob described as of such 
a peace-loving, and even timid disposition, when his 
descendants, the Israelites, were so warlike 1 And why, 
on this theory, have we no brilliant biography of Ephraim 
in the Genesis narratives, seeing that Ephraim afterwards 
became the leading tribe of Israel ? 

These remarks naturally lead up to the question. What Evidence 
evidence is supplied by the monuments and other ancient ^^^^ *^® 
records in confirmation of the narratives of Genesis 1 ments, etc. 
Now it must be confessed (passing by the general testi- 
mony to a portentous deluge already quoted), that this 
evidence is not as abundant and explicit as that which 
has been found for the later periods of Jewish history, 
such as the witness of " the Moabite Stone " to the war 
waged by Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and the king of Edom 
against Mesha, king of Moab; or the witness of the 
Assyrian inscriptions to the invasions of Sargon and 
Sennacherib. The nearest approach to it is in the case 
•of the story told in Gen. xiv., when Abraham rescues 
Lot from the four kings — "Amraphel, king of Shinar 
(Babylonia) ; Arioch, king of Ellasar ; Chedorlaomer, king 
of Elam; and Tidal, king of nations." Now, though 
Babylonian inscriptions do not mention the campaign 
narrated in this chapter (which they were hardly likely 
to do), we do find the names of two kings, reigning 
over portions of the Euphrates district near the time 
of Abraham, and names similar in formation to the other 
two, which many critics have identified with the above- 
mentioned four, — Khammurabi, king of Babylon, with 
the first; Eriaku, king of Ellasar, with the second; 
Kudurlagumar, king of Elam, with the third; and 
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Tud'chula with the fourth. We also find that two of 
them claimed as tributary the land where Lot dwelt, 
which confirms ver. 4, and renders the war narrated in 
this chapter a very probable occurrence. 

Again, there has been found an Egyptian inscription 
on the tomb of one Baba, which contains the words, 
" When a famine arose, lasting many years, I .distributed 
corn to the city each year of famine." The date of the 
inscription corresponds roughly with the time of Joseph ; 
but as the name " Baba " can by no means be identified 
with " Joseph," it only shows that about Joseph's time 
there was a famine in Egypt of several years' duration. 

Of more consequence is the following significant fact. 
We read in Genesis that during the famine Joseph 
acquired the lands of the Egyptians for Pharaoh, " only 
the land of the priests he touched not." Now, Joseph 
was probably sold into Egypt during the dynasty of the 
Hyksos or Shepherd Kings ; and inscriptions show that 
whereas in the time of the Hyksos there was extensive 
private proprietorship in land, under the next dynasty 
the land was in the exclusive possession of the kings 
and the priests. 

Hommel {Ancient Hebrew Tradition) has shown that 
many of the names in the Scripture record are formed 
according to the laws of nomenclature prevailing at that 
period, and some of them actually occur (though in other 
connection) on ancient monuments. The curious names 
Jacob-el and Joseph-el occur on a list of towns in Palestine 
subject to the Pharaohs between the death of Joseph and 
the Exodus ; and the name of Israel, as of a people in 
Palestine conquered by Egypt, has been found on a steld 
of the Pharaoh under whom the Exodus probably took 
place. But, in general, what Dr. Driver says in his valu- 
able contribution to the work Authority arid Archceqlogyy 
quoted above, is undoubtedly true — namely, that it is not 
specific facts, but almost exclusively cvstoms^ institutions^ 
and places mentioned in Genesis which receive elucidation 
from Egyptian sources, such as the identification of 
Goshen with Ges or Geshem in Lower Egypt, the fre- 
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quent use of silver divining cups by the Egyptians, 
Joseph's shaving himself before he went in to Pharaoh 
(the Egyptians were clean shaven, but the Hebrews wore 
beards), and so on. It should be remembered, when 
comparing the paucity of contemporary testimony to the 
events recorded in Genesis with the abundance for those 
in the Books of the Kings, that the former took place 
a thousand years earlier, in an age less accessible to 
historic inquiry. And it should also be remembered 
that we are far from having exhausted the materials 
that are in store for to us. A vast number of monuments 
and tablets yet remain to be unearthed and deciphered, 
and these may any day disclose to us evidence which 
is now lacking. 

Looking back upon the Book of Genesis as a whole. Summary 
we see that it records the first stage in the fulfilment 
of God's great purpose to separate unto Himself a people 
through whom the Messiah should come, and in Him 
all nations of the earth be blessed. "The attention of 
the reader is fixed upon Israel, which is gradually dis- 
engaged from the nations with which it is at first con- 
fused; at each stage in the history a brief account of 
the collateral branches having been given, they are 
dismissed, and the narrative is limited more and more 
to the immediate line of Israel's ancestors. Thus after 
chap. X. all the descendants of Noah disappear except the 
line of Shem (xi. 10 ff*.); after xxv. 12-18 Ishmael dis- 
appears and Isaac alone remains ; after chap, xxxvi. Esau 
and his descendants disappear and only Jacob is left." ^ 

The keynote of the book is Promise, There is the 
promise made to Eve that her seed shall bruise the 
serpent's head; the promise made to Noah after the 
Deluge; the repeated promises made to Abraham, in 
Haran, at Bethel, at Hebron; the promises made to 
Isaac and Jacob; and the book concludes with Jacob's 
blessing on his sons, which is largely of the nature of 
a promise. All points forward to a great and glorious 
destiny for Israel, and through Israel for the world. 
1 Driver's Introdicction to the Literature of the Old Testament^ p. 6. 
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CHAPTER V. 



EXODUS. 



Title and fTlHE title Exodus, like the title Genesis, is taken from 
purport. X the Septuagint, and was, of course, given to this 
book because it describes the exodus or exit of the Israel- 
ites from the land of Egypt. But it does more. It tells 
not only how God delivered His people from bondage, 
but how, having delivered them. He made a covenant 
with them ; or, expressing the same facts from the human 
side, it tells how the Israelites first secured their inde- 
pendence and then obtained a constitution. Hence the 
book naturally falls into two sections. The first eighteen 
chapters narrate the early life of Moses, his long struggle 
with Pharaoh, the passage of the Bed Sea, and the march 
of the Israelites into the Sinaitic peninsula. From chap, 
xix. to the end they are encamped at Sinai, receive the law 
there, and set up the tabernacle. The first section covers a 
period of more than eighty years (Ex. viL 7) ; the second, 
less than one year (cf. xix. 1, xl. 17). 
Interval A very long time intervenes between the events recorded 

between ^t the close of Genesis and those written in this book. 
Exodus. -^ hasty reader might infer from Ex. i. 6-8 that it was 
only one or two generations ; but it would require a very 
much longer period for the children of Israel to multiply 
to anything like the extent which they had reached at 
the time of their leaving Egypt. Now in Gen. xv. 13 
God is reported as saying to Abraham, " Thy seed shall 
be a stranger in a land that is not theirs . . . and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years." In Ex. xii. 40 
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we read, " Now the sojourning of the children of Israel 
who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and thirty years " ; 
and the same number is mentioned by Paul in the Epistle 
to the Galatians when he speaks of the law being given 
four hundred and thirty years after the covenant made 
with Abraham. Hence some commentators reckon the 
four hundred and thirty years as beginning in the life 
of Abraham ; but if the identification made in our last 
chapter of Amraphel (Gen. xiv.) with the Khammurabi 
of the Babylonian inscriptions (about 2300 B.C.) be correct, 
we shall need to reckon the four hundred and thirty 
years from the death of Joseph, in order to fill out the 
long interval between Abraham and the departure from 
Egypt, which certainly did not take place before the reign 
of the Pharaoh Amenhotep iii. (1414-1383), and more 
probably occurred in the reign of Merenptah (1208-1187), 
or even later. Certitude about these dates is impossible, 
but we may at any rate conclude that the gap between 
Genesis and Exodua^is a period to be reckoned by centuries 
rather than by years or decades. 

In order to give an historical setting to the Exodus, 
some notice must be taken of the condition of Egypt 
immediately prior to that event, and its relation to neigh- 
bouring countries. 

A hundred and seventy miles south of Cairo is a place The Tel-el- 
called Tel-el-Amarna, and there in 1887 a.d. a number ^™*'?* 
of tablets were discovered of a very interesting character. 
Their date is about 1400 b.o. They are mostly letters to 
the king of Egypt from certain tributary princes, and 
several of them are from places in Palestine. The 
governors bring accusations against each other, and call 
loudly for more troops to strengthen the garrisons of 
their cities against the enemies of Pharaoh. Hence we 
learn (1) that in the interval between Genesis and Exodus 
large districts in Palestine were subject to the Pharaohs. 
(2) These letters are in Babylonian writing, which shows 
that in previous generations the Babylonians must have 
had such a hold upon Palestine that their tongue became 
the common language of the country, at least in official 
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circles. And this agrees with what we saw in our last 
chapter, that the Babylonian king, Khammurabi (contem- 
porary with Abraham), claimed suzerainty over "the 
Western Land." (3) In these tablets Canaanite words 
are sometimes used as glosses or explanations, and these 
are hardly distinguishable from Hebrew ; from which it is 
evident that the Hebrews and Canaanites, though divided 
in religion, were closely allied in language if not in race. 

From (1) and (2) we see that even in the beginning 
of their history the chosen people were in contact with 
the two great world-powers which were probably the 
first to attain a high degree of civilisation; so it con- 
tinued to be throughout their entire career. A glance at 
any map of the ancient world will show that it could 
hardly have been otherwise owing to their geographical 
situation. If the Assyrians or Babylonians wished to 
reach the Mediterranean Sea, they must pass through 
Palestine. If the Egyptians wished to reach the populous 
cities of the Tigris and the Euphrates, they must do the 
same; and if the Babylonians wanted to attack the 
dwellers in the Nile Valley, their most natural route 
lay over the same ground. The whole history of the 
Jewish people shows that their land was like a bone 
lying between two dogs ; first one snatched it, and then 
the other tried to take it away. It was continually 
involved in the quarrels between these two great powers ; 
and it was a favourite policy of the statesmen of Israel 
to call in the aid of Egypt when they were attacked by 
Assyria or Babylon, though this policy was strongly 
opposed by the prophets of Jehovah. 

We have seen that when Abraham left Ur of the 
Chaldees the Babylonians had already attained a high 
degree of culture. The same was true of the Egyptians 
when Abraham visited them. The great pyramids had 
been standing for centuries ; temples whose ruins fill us 
with admiration to-day were erect in all their splendour ; 
in painting and the ceramic arts they had achieved 
a high degree of perfection; also in astronomy; and 
twelve dynasties of sovereigns in succession had already 
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occupied the Egyptian throne. In some respects we seem 
able to get nearer to this most ancient Eastern people 
than to many European tribes and nations in the " dark 
ages" of the Christian era. Owing to the excessive dry- 
ness of the climate, and the care with which precious 
things and the bodies of honourable persons were 
preserved, many inscriptions and relics have survived 
which would otherwise have perished, and we are able to 
reproduce the people's mode of life, and to reconstruct 
their history and their religion. The dolls and other 
toys with which their children used to play long before 
Moses was born lie in our museums alongside the vases 
that adorned their dwellings, trinkets from the toilet-table 
of Pharaoh's daughter, and the coffin containing some of 
the remains of the builder of the third pyramid at Ghizeh 
fully five thousand years old. Their bible (or perhaps 
we should rather call it their prayer-book), completed 
centuries before a page of our Bible was written, has been 
in great part recovered and deciphered. It shows them 
to have been firm believers in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and to have had a comparatively high 
standard of morals. As in the case of the Babylonians, some 
have contended that their early religion was monotheistic. 
At any rate, they recognised a supreme deity not to be 
pictured forth in any image. As time passed on, however, 
many foreign elements were imported into it, and long 
before the time of Moses it had degenerated into an 
extravagant polytheism, in which the regard paid to 
certain sacred animals as emblematic of deity forms a 
prominent feature. 

Into this wonderful country Jacob and his sons came Seti i. and 
down. The exact date cannot be fixed, but we may say I^^"^«es ii. 
with some degree of confidence that it was during the 
rule of the Hyksos^ or Shepherd kings, who, after holding 
sway (at least in northern Egypt) for several centuries, 
were overthrown and expelled about 1700 B.C. Some 
think that the words, " Now there arose up a new king in 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph " (Ex. i. 8), refer to this 
1 By some writers these are identified with the Hittites. 
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change of dynasty; but others think that yet another 
dynasty (the 18th) had come and gone before the birth 
of Moses, and that it is Seti i., of the 19th dynasty, who 
is here mentioned, or at least that it was he who ordered 
the destruction of the male infants of the Hebrews. He 
reigned at the end of the fourteenth and early part of the 
thirteenth century B.C. This Seti i. had a son, Ramses ii., 
who was for some time associated with him in the govern- 
ment, and afterwards became sole ruler. Flinders Petrie 
gives his date 1258-1208. He married his half-sister 
Senarafi. They were a loving and devoted couple, accord- 
ing to the inscriptions foimd in a temple which they erected 
conjointly at Bai-tel-Wali. Their statues, 30 ft. high, 
still sit at the entrance, though much mutilated. Now, if 
the foregoing suppositions are correct, this Senarafi would 
be the " Pharaoh's daughter " who rescued Moses from the 
waters, and we can well understand that she would use 
all her influence to secure the repeal of Seti's cruel edict 
of destruction; also, that she would be successful if 
Ramses, who loved her so dearly, were already associated 
with his father in the government. Certain it is that 
after the rescue of Moses we hear no more of this edict, 
and that the male Israelites did not decrease but multi- 
plied in abundance in the eighty years which, according to 
Scripture, intervened between the birth of Moses and the 
Exodus. In the opinion of very many writers it was in 
the reign of Seti and Ramses that the Hebrews under- 
went such hard labour in building the treasure-cities or 
store-cities of Pithom and Ramses (Ex. i. 11, v. 6-1 9).^ 

1 How unscrupulous and exacting the Pharaohs were in demanding 
labour for the erection of their royal edifices may be seen from the 
inscription on the pyramid of Cheops, which tells us that the causeway 
along which the stone was brought from the quarries took ten years to 
build, the work being performwi by a gang of 100,000 men changed 
every three months. Thus 14,000,000 men were employed in this 
preparatory work, while it took 7,000,000 more to build the pyramid 
itself. Another inscription of the reign of Seti boasts that no native 
Egyptian was employed in work of this kind, but that it was all done 
by captives and subject races (an incidental confirmation of the 
narrative in Exodus) ; and we find pictures of taskmasters urging on 
the workers with long whips. 
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Pithom has been found at Jebel Muskata, about twelve 
miles west of Ismailia. Jebel Muskata signifies the 
mound of the statue. The statue is that of Ramses ii., 
sitting between the gods Ra and Tum, both solar deities. 
The bricks of the city are all stamped with the word 
Pei-tum; and the city is a " store-city'* full of granaries. 
No mention of the Israelites has been found among the 
inscriptions there ; but it is a curious fact that in one of 
the granaries the bricks of the lowest course are made 
with straw, those of the middle course with chopped 
reed, and those of the top course without anything of the 
kind. It may be a mere coincidence, but it certainly 
recalls the circumstances recorded in Ex. v. 6-18. Of 
the site of Raamses we are not so confident, but the 
Egyptologist Brugsch identifies it with Tanis.or Zoan, 
thirty miles N.W. of Pei-tum, on one of the branches of 
the Nile. 

Of Seti I. and Ramses ii. we have a great number of 
statues and relics, many of which have been preserved in 
the British Museum. The very bodies of these two great 
kings were discovered in 1881 at Deir-el-Bahari in a 
small chamber in the heart of the mountains, whither 
they had been transferred and hidden along with thirty- 
four others^ to preserve them from the tomb-breakers. 
When the miunmies were unrolled, the features were 
found in a state of perfect preservation, and photographs 
of them may be seen in the British Museum. The 
bodies themselves are in the museum at Boulak in 
Egypt. 

It would appear that Ramses died while Moses was in Meren- 
the land of Midian (Ex. ii. 23). He was succeeded by P**^- 
his son Meren-ptah (or Meneptah), who became sole ruler 
at the age of twenty-five. He does not appear to have 
been so strong a character as his father ; and reading, so 
to speak, between the lines of the inscriptions, we should 
picture him unstable and vacillating, just such a character 

1 One of the most interesting is Thothmes ni., who more than three 
thousand years ago first set up the obelisk known as "Cleopatra's 
Needle," which now stands on the Thames Embankment. 
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as the Pharaoh bears in his conflict with Moses and 
Aaron (Ex. viii-x.). It is stated that his eldest son. 
died suddenly, which harmonises with the slaying of the 
firstborn (chap, xii.) ; and his body has not been found 
with those of his father and grandfather, which, of course, 
it could not be if it were swallowed up in the Red Sea.^ 
That the inscriptions do not mention either the ten 
plagues or the overthrow in the Red Sea is not to be 
wondered at. No nation delights to perpetuate the 
memory of its own disasters and defeats. 

One inscription, however, of the reign of Meren-ptah 
must be noted, which records his successful repulse of 
the Libyans and their allies, who invaded Egypt in the 
fifth year of his reign. Part of it reads as follows : 
" Vanquished are the Hittites and the Libyans ; Canaan 
is prisoner; Ashkelon is carried away; Gozer (half-way 
between Joppa and Jerusalem) is taken; Ysiraal is 
desolate; its seed (or fruit) is not^^ . . . Ysiraal is 
unmistakably the same as Israel, and many writers have 
inferred that at this time some of the tribes of Israel were 
already settled in the land of Palestine. But another 
interpretation is possible. It will be observed that other 
nations besides the dwellers in Palestine are referred to 
in this inscription. Now here a distinction is made 
between Ysiraal and the names immediately preceding 
which does not appear in the translation. In the original, 
Ysiraal is coupled with a determinative which is used 
only with persons^ while the determinatives of the other 
names are such as are used with places. Further, the 
words in which the fate of this Ysiraal are described are 
remarkable. They would not be inapplicable to the 
Israelites wandering in the desert, — lost as it might 
appear to the Egyptians. May it not have been their 
way of representing the Exodus, — the ejection of a 
troublesome subject race, who were driven out into the 

1 We lay no stress on this. The Exodus narrative does not say that 
Pharaoh himself was drowned ; and if he were, the reference to his 
stele in the next paragraph cannot apply to Israel's Exodus. Some 
writers make Ysiraal = Jezreel. 
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desolation of the wilderness ? This is the only mention 
of Israel hitherto found in the Egyptian inscriptions. 
Certain Aperiu and certain Khabiri are named, and some 
have sought to identify these words with Hebrews', 
but, for reasons that need not here be given, they may 
neither of them have been the chosen people. 

Neither can we identify with any certainty the point 
at which the Red Sea was crossed, or the route from there 
to Sinai. According to the most probable conjectures, 
Succoth, the starting-point, is equivalent to Pithom ; and 
Migdol, where the sea was crossed, is at the northern 
extremity of the Gulf of Suez. From the opposite shore 
the route taken was southward on the eastern side of the 
gulf, Elim being with some probability identified with 
the Wady Ghurundel, and Rephidim (the last station 
inland before Sinai was reached), with Feiran the oasis 
of the Sinaitic peninsula. 

Before dealing with the second or legislative section structure 
of Exodus (chaps, xix.-xl.) we will now make some *"^ s^"^- 
observations on the general structure of the book, and ^^^^ " 
this will of itself lead to a brief summary of its contents. 

As in Genesis, the priestly document P undoubtedly 
forms the groundwork, into which large extracts from the 
historians J and E have been interwoven. This is 
especially the case, with the earlier chapters, and in 
general all the most vivid colouring comes from these two 
sources. They are often very difficult to separate ; and 
in summarising we shall for the most part be content to 
point out the chief contributions of the combined JE on 
the one hand and P on the other, referring the curious 
reader to the table at the end of this volume for a fuller 
analysis. 

The opening verses are clearly in the style of P, the Early his- 
5th verse taking us back to his careful arithmetical ^'^y °^ 
summary in Gen. xlvi. 8-27; but JE and P both tell 
of the increase and the oppression of the children of 
Israel, the latter very briefly. Through JE we get the 
narrative of the birth and adoption of ]\Ioses ; his flight 
into Midian, and his marriage there ; God's appearance 
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to him at the bush under the name of Jehovah, and the 
commission of deliverance given to him and Aaron ; their 
appeal to Pharaoh, and the consequent embitterment of 
the Israelites' labours. In chap. vi. P reappears and tells 
in his own way God's revelation of the name Jehovah, 
and His charge to Moses to deliver Israel ; but very char- 
acteristically he brings in a long genealogical table of the 
sons of Levi (vv. 16-25). 
The ten In the contest of Moses and Aaron with Pharaoh, P's 

plagues, account consisted of five wonders following in quick 
succession, commencing with the change of Aaron's rod 
into a serpent, and followed by the turning of the river 
into blood, the plague of frogs, the plague of lice, and 
the plague of boils, the account of each ending with the 
formula, "and Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had spoken" If the 
following passages be taken out and brought together 
it will be seen that they form a complete and continuous 
narrative (vii. 1-13, 19, 20a,i 21&, 22, viii. 5-7, 156-19, 
ix. 8-12). JE, too, narrates the wonder of the serpent- 
rod, the turning of the water into blood, the plague of 
frogs, and (under the name of a murrain) the plague of 
boils ; while omitting that of lice, and adding those of the 
fly-swarms, the hail, the locusts, and the darkness. 
The concluding formula in nearly every case here is, 
" Jehovah hardened Pharaoh's heart (or Pharaoh's heart 
was hardened), and he would not let them go" In JE 
the destruction of the firstborn forms the tenth and 
final judgment from Jehovah ; but in P it is mentioned 
almost incidentally in the midst of lengthy and elaborate 
instructions about the observance of the passover (xii. 
1-20, 43-51). His minute directions here are thoroughly 
in harmony with the Priestly Code. It may also be noted 
P in con- that in the P passages Aaron, the high priest and founder 
Vtl*i^*^ of the order, plays a more prominent part than in f JE, 
the wonders being wrought through his rod, and Moses 
never acting alone. J, in particular, gives everywhere 

1 The letters a, &, c, after the number of a verse, denote the first, 
second, third clause respectively. 
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the prominence to Moses. Also, he seems more ready to 
recognise the operation of natural causes, e.g. in the east 
and west winds, which brought and removed the locusts 
(x. 13 and 19).i 

In like manner, when we come to the crossing of the 
Red Sea, J represents the sea as driven backward all 
night by a strong east wind, and returning when the wind 
dies down (xiv. 216, 27b); whereas, according to P, a 
passage was cleft through the midst of the sea by direct 
fiat of the Almighty, the waters standing up like a wall 
on the right hand and on the left (xiv. 22, 29). 

In the subsequent journey to Sinai, JE contributes Journey to 
most of the material, including the sweetening of the Sinai. 
water at Marah, and the smiting of the rock at Massah, 
the victory over Amalek, and the visit of Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses. But P also relates the provision 
of the manna and the quails ; and in connection with the 
former the enforcement of Sabbatic rest, and the pre- 
servation of a pot of manna for future generations. 

1 In the opinion of some commentators all the plagues are to be 
regarded as an intensified operation of natural causes. The reader 
will find in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible (article "Plagues of 
Egypt") the recorded observations of many travellers, ancient and 
modem, testifying to a deep colouring of the Nile water at certain 
seasons of the year by red mud and red animalcules ; to portentous 
swarms of flies, locusts, frogs, toads, etc. ; also to a dense darkness, 
occasionally caused at the vernal equinox by the electrical wind 
Juirrmn, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXODUS — CONTINUED. 

At Sinai. "VXT-^ have now reached the second section of the Book 
VV of Exodus (chaps, xix.-xl.), which records the 
sojourn of the Israelites at Sinai, and the giving of the 
Law. In this section all the narrative portion (with two 
unimportant exceptions), and what must be called the 
earlier legislation, is derived from JE. To P belong the 
two extensive portions, chaps, xxv.-xxxi. and xxxv.-xl. 
These we will consider later. 

After relating the awful manifestation of God on 
Mount Sinai (chap, xix.), E, drawing, no doubt, on earlier 
sources, gives us (xx.-xxiii.) the Decalogue or Ten Words, 
and the Book of the Covenant, with which is incorpor- 
ated (xxi. 1-xxiii. 9) the Book of Judgments. 
The Ten The variations of wording in the Deuteronomic version 

Words. of the fourth, fifth, and tenth commandments suggest 
that the original Ten Words were extremely brief, and of 
uniform length as follows : — 



First Table. 

I. Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me. 

II. Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image. 

III. Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord in vain. 

IV. Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. 

V. Honour thy father and 
thy mother. 
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Second Table. 

VI. Thou shalt not kill. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's (goods ?). 
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The Book of Judgments is a simple code of civil and The Book 
criminal law, suited to an agricultural people in a stage o^ Jy^g- 
of primitive civilisation. Stern and summary many of 
its enactments are, but it is eminently just; and, inter- 
spersed with the strictly judicial regulations, are precepts 
designed for the protection of the widow, the fatherless, 
the poor, and the stranger. 

The remaining portions of the Book of the Covenant Book of the 
contain directions for the building of Jehovah's altars Covenant, 
(xx. 24-26, strangely at variance with the Priestly Code) ; 
the institution of a rest for the land every seventh year ; 
a reiteration of the fourth commandment ; the prescription 
of three great annual feasts — (1) unleavened bread, (2) 
first fruits of the harvest, (3) ingathering ; and the promise 
of Grod's angel to lead them in the way, and drive out 
their enemies before them. 

In these three chapters, which are certainly the earliest 
extant record of the Mosaic legislation, it is remarkable 
how the ethical element prevails in opposition to the 
ceremonial. There are only two allusions to sacrifice; 
no positive command concerning it ; nor is the priest so 
much as mentioned. With this agrees what is said by 
the prophet Jeremiah. " Thus saith the Lord of hosts. That this 
the God of Israel — I spake not to your fathers, nor com- ^*^® ^^^ 
manded them in the day that I brought them out of the Moses con- 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices : firmedfrom 
but this thing commanded I them. Obey My voice, and Jeremiah. 
I will be your God, and ye shall be My people " (Jer. 
vii. 22, 23). Of course it is not meant that no sacrifices 
were offered in those days ; but that the law as given by 
Moses did not concern itself with ritual, or, at any rate, 
that it laid no stress upon the sacrificial system in compari- 
son with the requirements of equity and morality. This 
is in perfect harmony with our theory that Ex. xx.-xxiii. 
represents substantially the law given by Moses; but 
how can Jeremiah's words be reconciled with the sup- 
position that all the elaborate sacrificial instructions in the 
later chapters of Exodus, and in Leviticus and Numbers, 
were given direct by Moses from the mouth of the Lord ? 
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In the chapter (xxiv.) that follows the Book of the 
Covenant, Moses rehearses to the people the "Words" 
and " Judgments " of the Lord ; the people accept them, 
and there is a solemn ratification of the covenant. Even 
here there is no mention of the priest, but " young men 
of the children of Israel " offer burnt-offerings, and sacri- 
fice peace-offerings unto the Lord. It may be said that 
the priesthood was not yet instituted ; but still we cannot 
help feeling that we are here in a very different atmo- 
sphere from that which we find when we pass on to the 
next chapter, and enter on P's large contribution to the 
Book of Exodus, which is redolent throughout of cere- 
monialism and sacerdotalism. 
Directions Chaps, xxv.-xxviii. contain directions of the most minute 
t°be^^ \ ^^^^^^^^^^ given to Moses for the building of the tabernacle 
and the (including an altar of totally different character from that 
priests. prescribed in xx. 24), and equally minute directions for 
the garments of Aaron and his sons. Chap. xxix. similarly 
sets forth the ceremonies and sacrifices to be performed 
at their consecration to the priesthood, with incidental 
allusions to burnt-offering, sin-offering, peace-offering, and 
wave - offering, as afterwards prescribed in Leviticus. 
Chap. XXX. contains elaborate instructions concerning the 
incense-altar, and the preparation of incense and holy 
ointment for the priests' use only. And in chap. xxxi. 
Moses is informed of the help that will be given by 
Bezaleel and Aholiab in constructing the sanctuary. At 
this point the narrative of JE intervenes, relating the 
worship of the golden calf, the punishment of the 
people, Moses* intercession for them, the second covenant, 
and the second set of tables (xxxii.-xxxiv. 18). But 
when P resumes, it is only to describe the carrying out of 
the injunctions as to the tabernacle, etc., laid down in 
xxv.-xxviii. ; and this is done (xxxv.-xl.) with the same 
elaborate fulness as the injunctions themselves, verse after 
verse and paragraph after paragraph in the two sections 
corresponding almost word for word. The conclusion is 
irresistibly forced upon us, not only that we have here a 
different hand from those which wrote the JE portions. 
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but that this elaborate ritualistic system could not have 
been coeval in its origin with the simple ethical and 
judicial code of the Book of the Covenant. Of such a No trace of 
sumptuous tabernacle as P describes there is no trace in the ^^^ * 
Book of Judges or the Book of Samuel. In the time of in ewly° ^ 
Eli the ark of God is lodged in a temple (1 Sam. iii 4), history, 
the ruins of which are referred to by Jeremiah (Jer. viL 
12, 14). True, "a tabernacle of the congregation" is 
mentioned in 1 Sam. ii 22 ; but in the Septuagint version 
this clause is wanting, and its genuineness is doubtful. 
It is not suggested that there was no tabernacle or tent 
to shelter the ark in the journey through the wilderness, 
only that this elaborate description is due to the pious 
imagination of a late writer, who, acquainted with the 
splendour of Solomon's temple, felt convinced that some- 
thing analogous to it must, from the first, have been 
ordered by Jehovah for His sanctuary. Such, at least, is 
the view of P's document entertained by many learned 
and devout writers. 

It may be asked, " How much, then, of the legislation How much 

in Exodus is to be attributed to Moses ? " and the question ^^ **?,H ^ 
, , TT • J.' J. i_ 1- attributed 

IS not easy to answer. Various estunates have been to Moses. 

formed. Very many critics allow that the Book of the 

Covenant, chap. xx.-xxiii., is substantially his. No doubt 

the whole may be said to be derived from Moses directly 

or indirectly ; and unquestionably there was a tendency 

in later years to look back on him as the immiediate 

author of all the legislation which the priests promulgated, 

and all the beneficent ancient institutions ; just as in our 

own country many laws and institutions have been 

ascribed to King Alfred which really had a later origin. 

But in a deeper and wider sense than Alfred, Moses was 

the father and founder of his nation ; and even if he had 

given them nothing else but the name Jehovah and the 

Ten Commandments,^ they and all the world would be 

everlastingly indebted to him. These two gifts form the 

1 Some critics doubt the Mosaic origin even of the Decalogue ; but a 
sufficient answer to their objections may be found in Ottley's Short 
History of the Hebrews, pp. 294-296. 
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treasure of the Book of Exodus ; and this chapter cannot 
conclude more fitly than with an attempt to show how 
much is contained in them. In this attempt we shall 
follow the line of thought suggested by Principal Fair- 
baim in his fine sermon on " God and Israel," ^ and fre- 
quently avail ourselves of his words. 
Fairbairn The name Jehovah (or Jahveh) came as a revelation 
onthename to Moses when he was in the land of Midian. He had 
e ova . j^£^ behind him the luxury and refinement and culture 
of the Egyptian court ; but " when he ceased to learn in 
Egypt he began to learn of God " ; and when he returned 
to his people it was with the message, I AM hath sent 
me unto you. They had known their God as El, the 
strong ; Shaddai, the Almighty ; Elyon, the Most High ; 
now they were to know Him as Jahveh, He who is, or 
He who causes to happen ^ — could any higher conception 
of God be framed — anything further removed from all 
base and materialistic suggestion — anything more sublime 
and comprehensive ? It emphasised being — it was equiva- 
lent to the eternal : " and mortals who were touched by 
a tragic tenderness as they thought of the thousand 
generations behind, and the thousand generations before, 
and the dark, cold, insatiable Sheol beneath, were made 
to feel the sublime mystery of the God who, without 
birth, sat in his changeless, eternal now." Of course the 
people did not at once see all that we see in this wonder- 
ful name ; but they entered into it by degrees, and the 
result stands in their literature ; in psalms which tell of 
the everlasting God, the dwelling-place of man in all his 
changeful generations — in visions that reveal His majesty, 
and show the mightiest creatures awed and humbled 
before His glory — ^in prophecies that describe a golden 
age coming on the wings of time to fulfil His eternal 
purpose. There is no literature so possessed of God as 
the Hebrew literature; but the loftiest dream lies un- 
folded in its earliest germ; without the Jehovah of 

1 The CUy of God, by A. M. Pairbaini, D.D., Hodder & Stoughton, 
pp. 108-142. 

2 Some, however, interpret Jahweh differently. 
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Moses the God of the prophets would never have been 
ours. 

Nor do we find less cause for wonder and admiration And on the 
or less evidence of divine inspiration in the Ten Words. !!^®J „ 
The preface to them brings them into close connection 
with the Great Name, "I am Jehovah thy God, who 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt." They are 
issued in His name, and they throw light upon the char- 
acter of the God from whom they emanate. We need 
not go through them singly, but observe, first, how at the 
opening the unity and the spirituality of God are emphasised 
— " No other gods " — " no graven image." When we think 
of Egypt with its multitude of deities, with its painted 
and sculptured representation of them in ^very temple, 
every palace, every tomb, almost every wall where space 
could be found for them ; when we see them portrayed 
with the heads of bulls, goats, storks, and crocodiles, 
we feel how at one bound this servile Hebrew race has 
risen above its lordly oppressors. Then mark, secondly, 
how honour to God and service to man are linked together, 
the Sabbath that honours God being man's greatest boon, 
while the last-mentioned duty to God is the first duty 
to man, "Honour thy father and thy mother." Note, 
thirdly, how the prohibitions of the second table rise 
in ascending order from the sixth to the tenth command- 
ment ; from Murder, the rudest of crimes, to Coveting, 
the most subtle and universal, whose home is in the 
secret places of the heart. And last, but not least, mark 
how the law all through is not sacerdotal, but moral. 
Unlike other codes which represent God as anxious about 
what shall be offered Him, this shows that Jehovah is 
pleased with no service that is not moral, and anticipates 
the later declaration, " He hath showed thee, man, what 
is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but do 
justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God." 

Our notion of religion is so largely what Moses has Our debt to 
made it, that we can hardly conceive what it was before Moses, 
him, or would have been without him. We think of 
religion as necessarily moral, but the old idolatries were 
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immoral, often radically and deplorably immoral. The 
worships of Canaan were lascivious in the extreme. The 
religion of Phenicia was not only corrupt, but a source 
of corruption most disastrous in its influence on Greece, 
and even Rome. The Egyptian religion, if not sensual, 
could yet sanction lying, even in the last solemn assize 
before the gods. But for Israel Moses bound together 
indissolubly religion and moraUty. Israel was far inferior 
to all these States in extent, in wealth, in secular learning. 
" Without his ^aith Israel had no reason to be ; did noth- 
ing ; had nothing he could do. In this respect he stands 
alone among the nations. Egypt had her cultus, her archi- 
tecture, and those wonderful hieroglyphs which became 
the mother of all our alphabets. Assyria had her cities 
and palaces, sculptures and writings, wars and conquests. 
Greece had her literature and art, her philosophies and 
politics. Phenicia had her trade, the industries by which 
she created wealth, the commerce and the colonies by 
which she distributed it. Rome had her laws and empire, 
her statesmen and orators, marvellous genius to order 
and govern. Amid the crowd Israel stands, having only 
his religion, yet with that possessing more than they all. 
Mass is not might. It is spirit, not matter, that creates 
history and determines the destinies of peoples. Little 
Israel with his religion has done more for the world than 
China with her teeming millions, or the colossal empires 
of the West with all their political and secular genius. 
Jehovah called Israel out of Egypt to serve Him, and 
Israel's service to Jehovah has been in the noblest sense 
the service of man." 



<( 



* World-God, give me wealth ! ' the Egyptian cried. 

His prayer was granted. High as heaven behold 
Palace and Pyramid ; the brimming tide 

Of lavish Nile washed all his land with gold. 
Armies of slaves toiled ant- wise at his feet, 
World-circling traffic roared through mart and street ; 
His priests were gods, his spice-balm kings enshrined. 

Set death at naught in rock-ribbed charnels deep. 
Seek Pharaoh's race to-day and ye shall find 

Rust and the moth, silence and dusty sleep. 
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* World-God give me beauty ! * cried the Greek. 

His prayer was granted. AH the earth became 
Plastic and vocal to his sense ; each peak, 

Each grove, each stream, quick with Promethean flame 
Peopled the world with imaged grace and light. 
The lyre was his, and his the breathing might 
Of the immortal marble, his the play 

Of diamond-pointed thought and golden tongue. 
Go seek the sunshine race, ye find to-day 

A broken column and a lute unstrung. 

* World-God give me power ! * the Roman cried. 

His prayer was granted. The vast world was chained 
A captive to the chariot of his pride. 

The blood of myriad provinces was drained 
To feed that fierce, insatiable heart ; 
Invulnerably bulwarked every part 
With serried legions, and with close-meshed code ; 

Within, the burrowing worm had gnawed its home. 
A roofless ruin stands where once abode 

The imperial race of everlasting Rome. 

* Godhead give me Truth ! ' the Hebrew cried. 

His prayer was granted : he became the slave 
Of the Id4, a pU^m far and wide, 

Cursed, hated, spurned and scourged, with none to save. 
The Pharaohs knew him, and when Greece beheld. 
His wisdom bore the crown of hoary Eld. 
Beauty he hath forsworn and wealth and power. 

Seek him to-day, and find in every land 
No fire consumes him, neither floods devour ; 

Immortal through the lamp within his hand." 

Emma Lazabtjs. 



CHAPTER VII. 



LEVITICUS. 



Name. fTlHE name Leviticus (like the titles of the other four 
X books of the Pentateuch) is taken from the Septua- 
gint ; but it is not very appropriate, as the Levites are 
mentioned only once. The Talmud more suitably refers 
to it as " the Law of the Priests." 

Character. Its character differs from Genesis and Exodus. It is 
essentially a lawbook. Only two short pieces of history 
intervene. The laws relating to the same or similar 
subjects are not always placed together, and the same 
laws are repeated in different parts of the book. Thus, 
e.^., the various offerings prescribed in chaps. i.-v. are 
referred to again in chaps. vL, vii., and many of the smaller 
regulations given in chap. xix. recur in later chapters. 
" The impression made by the whole is that of a collection 
of smaller collections, or of a collection added to from 
time to time."^ 

Source. It is altogether derived from the Priestly Code (P), 

though earlier and later strata of that code are apparent. 

CJontents. The book may be divided into four sections — 

1. The Law of Sacrifice, chaps. L-viL 

2. The Consecration of the Priesthood, viil-x. 

3. The Law of Clean and Unclean, with appendix on 
the Day of Atonement, xi-xvi. 

4. The Law of Holiness, with an incidental illustration, 

and an appendix on Vows and Votive Offerings, xvii.- 

XX vii. 

1 T?ie Old Testament and its Contents, By Dr. Jamea Robertson. 
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1. The Law of Sacrifice, 

The first section on the Law of Sacrifice falls again into The Law of 
two portions. In the first (i. 2-vi. 7), directions are given Sacrifice, 
concerning (a) the Burnt-offering, (6) the Meal-offering, 
(c) the Peace-offering, {d) the Sin-offering, (e) the Tres- 
pass-offering. In the second (vi. 8-vii.-38) these five 
kinds of offering are again enumerated, with special 
directions for the priest in offering them, and special 
mention of the priest's portions and dues. Hence it has 
been suggested that the earlier chapters form a manual 
for worshippers, and the later a manual for the priests. 

(a) The Burnt - offering had fur its main object to 
express the -idea that the offerer consecrated himself to 
God. " He shall bring it of his own free will." " He 
shall lay his hand upon it," thus identifying himself 
with it. It was to be of the best of his flock, without 
blemish. The blood was to be sprinkled round the altar ; 
the skin fell to the priest, but the whole animal was to 
be offered up by fire to the Lord. 

(b) The Meal-offering (unfortunately rendered Meat- 
offering in A.V.) was a food-offering, generally associated 
with the BurniK)ffering. If that expressed the conse- 
cration of the person^ this symbolised the consecration 
of all his labours. It was to be of flour and oil (not the 
raw fruits of the earth, but) the fruits of his toil, either 
cooked or uncooked. Of this a small portion was the 
priest's ; but the rest, like the burnt-offering, was consumed 
upon the altar : the offerer did not partake. 

(c) The Peace-offering, on the other hand, consisted 
of a sacrifice terminating in a festive sacrificial meal, 
in which the priest, the offerer, and his friends joined ^ 
(only a small portion of the sacrifice being consumed 
on the altar) — to express the conception of friendship, 
peace, and fellowship with God. It is called the Thank- 
offering in the margin of R.V. 

(d) The Sin-offering was distinctly expiatory. The 
sinner laid his hand on the victim and confessed his sin 

1 Compare vii. 15-21 ; 1 Sam. ix. 12, 13, xvi. 2-5 ; Prov. vii. 14. 
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(v. 5). Certain portions of the victim were offered on 
the altar, and the blood was sprinkled before the veil ; 
but the body was burned without the camp. 

(e) The Trespass- or Guilt-offering is akin to the Sin- 
offering; but it is required in cases of wrong done by 
a man to his neighbour, and is to be accompanied by 
restitution or reparation, and in some cases by a fine. 
It should be observed, however, that it is only sins of 
ignorance^ or minor transgressions with palliating circum- 
stances, that may be thus expiated. For idolatry, blas- 
phemy, murder, adultery, and the like, there is no sacrifice 
appointed — "That soul shall be cut off from his people." 

2. The Consecration to the Priesthood, 

The ninth chapter records the carrying out of the in- 
junctions given Ex. xxix. concerning the ordination of 
Aaron and his sons in the same elaborate way in which 
Ex. xxxv.-xl. records the fulfilment of the injunctions 
given to Moses in Ex. xxv.-xxviii. Chap. ix. recounts 
a special series of sacrifices offered a week later in con- 
summation of this solemn act. Chap. x. tells how Nadab 
and Abihu, sons of Aaron, offered " strange fire " before 
the Lord; and close on this follows the prohibition of 
" strong drink " to the priest when entering on his ofticial 
duties. Is it intended to imply that it was through strong 
drink that Nadab and Abihu had erred ? ^ 

3. The Law of Clean and Unclean, 

laid down in the next five chapters, deals with animals 
permitted or prohibited as food, the touching of dead 
bodies, certain diseases, notably leprosy, and certain 
natural, healthy conditions, which, nevertheless, brought 
with them ceremonial defilement. It has been strongly 
contended that all these regulations have a sanitary or 
hygienic object, and undoubtedly that is their general 
tendency; but it is difficult to discover such an object 
in some of these laws, and more probably they are to be 

1 As to the severity of their punishment, see Kellog's " Leviticus " in 
The Expositor' 8 Bible, pp. 237-247. 
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traced back to more than one root. Partly from considera- 
tions of health, partly from natural attraction or revulsion, 
distinctions between clean and unclean animals have 
formed a feature in most ancient religions, notably in 
Egypt; and with regard to other kinds of uncleanness, 
it would seem that things naturally unsightly and uncleanly 
were used symbolically as types of moral defilement ; the 
ablutions and other means of purification prescribed em- 
phasising the absolute purity required in the service of 
Jehovah, while at the same time they made for sanitation. 
On this point we shall further enlarge when we have 
considered "the Law of Holiness.'* 

But before coming to that, we find regulations as to the Day of 
Day of Atonement inserted as a sort of appendix to the Atonement 
"Law of the Clean and Unclean," though the opening 
verses of the chapter (xvL) connect it with the story of 
Kadab and Abihu, and it really forms the climax to the 
Law of Sin-offerings. On one day in the year special 
atonement is to be made for the priests and for the 
people, and the furniture of the tabernacle itself is to 
be ceremonially purified and sanctified. On this occasion 
the blood of the sacrifices is to be taken within the veil 
and sprinkled on the mercy-seat, and a scapegoat is to 
bear the sins of the people into the wilderness. From 
the way in which the law is introduced (vv. 1, 2), it 
would appear that previously the priests might enter at 
any time into the Holy of Holies, and in the opinion 
of many scholars the institution of the Day of Atonement 
is of late date. Certainly there is no allusion to it in 
the early history of the Jews, in fact, not till we come 
to New Testament times. 

4. The Law of Holiness, 

This last section of the Book of Leviticus (xvii.-xxvi.) Law of 
differs materially from the preceding portion. Its charac- Holiness, 
teristics are so marked, that, as we observed in our intro- 
ductory chapters, it was commonly classed as a separate 
source, standing alongside of J, E, D, and P ; but it may 
with greater propriety and simplicity be regarded as the 
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earliest collection of priestly laws which were combined 
to form P. It consists of a series of somewhat miscel- 
laneous enactments introduced by a law as to sacrifice, 
Langnaee and closed by a prophetic discourse. " Considering the 
and style, shortness of the whole, it is wonderful how many words 
and phrases are peculiar to it among the Pentateuchal 
documents. In the legislation the style is far more con- 
cise and direct, and far less technical, than in the rest of 
P ; while the rhetorical mould in which the discourse in 
chap. xxvi. is cast has left its impress upon a number of 
shorter hortatory passages recurring amidst the legislation, 
in a manner equally foreign to P as a whole." ^ As an 
illustration of the characteristic phrases which are found 
rarely or not at all in other parts of the Pentateuch, we 
might mention that " I am the Lord " at the end of an 
injunction or series of injimctions occurs in these few 
chapters nearly fifty times ; also frequently " I the Lord 
am holy " — " I will set My face against " — " I will cut off 
from the midst of the people " — " his blood shall be upon 
him" — to "bear the iniquity of." For other instances, 
see Driver's Introdicction to the Old Testament, 
Leading But beyond all peculiarities of language and style " the 

principles. La^ ^1 Holmess" is distinguished by its leading prin- 
ciples — the presence of the Lord among His people — the 
holiness which His holiness requires from them — the 
awful peril of contamination from the peoples of the land. 
The holiness here insisted on is partly moral, partly 
ceremonial ; that is to say, many things, such as cruelty, 
theft, unchastity, untruthfulness, are condemned as being 
wrong in themselves; while other things, such as the 
eating of certain animals, the touching of a corpse, etc., 
are condemned not as being wrong in themselves, but as 
entailing ceremonial uncleanness, this ceremonial unclean- 
ness being intended as a type of moral pollution. But it 
is the moral quality which predominates in this section 
of Leviticus (as compared with the rest of the book), and 
it is here we find the precept, " Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself." This holiness, moral and ceremonial, is 
1 Article "Leviticus," Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible, 
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here regarded as a quality distinguishing Israel, required 
of Israel by Jehovah, and regulating the Israelite's life. 
Holiness is, indeed, enforced in other parts of the Penta- 
teuch ; but while elsewhere it appears as one injunction 
amongst many, it is here insisted on with an emphasis 
and frequency which constitute it the leading motive of 
the entire section. 

In this respect, as also in style and language, it strongly Resem- 
resembles the writings of Ezekiel. Many of the peculiar Glance to 
phrases noted above recur in that prophet. Of the legal book^s. 
enactments, thirty-seven have their parallel in the legis- 
lative system sketched out by Ezekiel for the second 
temple, and of the hortatory portions thirteen. ^ Hence 
some have supposed that it was Ezekiel who compiled 
this code ; but it is more probable that he was only greatly 
influenced by it, as Jeremiah undoubtedly was by the 
Book of Deuteronomy. With that book, too, "the Law 
of Holiness " has affinities. It resembles it in the strong 
emphasis laid on moral qualities, and, like the Deutero- 
nomic code, it opens with instructions respecting the place 
of sacrifice, and closes with an earnest warning and ex- 
hortation which closely resembles Deut. xxviii. 

So we may place the compilation of this " Law of Date. 
Holiness " sometime between the writing of Deuteronomy 
and Ezekiel. It forms a connecting link between D and 
P. There is no doubt, however, that most of these laws, 
in substance if not in form, date from a much older time 
than that of the collector who brought them together 
and fitted them into their present framework. This is 
likewise true of the other portions of the Book of Levit- 
icus. It is a common misrepresentation of the modern Formation 
school of criticism to say that it describes Ezekiel or Ezra SL*^ t 
as inventing the contents of the Priestly Code. Even code. 
if we had no documents to prove it, we should know that 
the priests who ministered in the first temj^e must have 
had a more or less fixed and elaborate ritual. This would 
be partly written, partly oral. In the families of the 

1 For a list of them see the Oxford Hexateuch, and the article in 
Hastings' Dictionary, 
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priests the regulations regarding sacrifice would be handed 
down from one generation to another; but what the 
majority of critics are agreed on is that the collecting 
and revising of them which resulted in our present book 
was a process not completed till the close of the Exile. 
That was a period of great religious and literary activity. 
To it belong the prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, 
and Zechariah ; probably also Obadiah and the unknown 
authors of the Book of Job, many of the psalms and of 
that glorious book which is now added on to the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. The priests no less than the prophets 
looked forward to a return from captivity. The best of 
them would be anxious that the people, exposed to the 
corrupting influences of Babylon, should not lose any of 
their precious inheritance from the Lord, or become in- 
different to His service. They may also, in view of the 
general apostasy of the people, which had brought on 
them such severe divine punishment, have felt the need 
of increasing the stringency of some of the old enactments, 
the need of emphasising the heinousness of disobedience, 
the need of broadening the line of demarcation by sign 
and symbol between that which was clean and acceptable 
to the Lord and that which was unclean and offensive to 
Him, and yet, further, the need of expiation for guilt 
ignorantly or thoughtlessly incurred. In adding pro- 
visions to this effect they would feel that they were but 
carrying out the basal principles of the system handed 
down from their great lawgiver, and that they might 
claim his authority for them. Many of the records and 
written regulations of the past doubtless perished in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians; and the 
guardians of the law would naturally desire that when 
they returned to the holy city they should go provided 
with a complete summary of all that was required in 
the service of Jehovah and of His past dealings with 
the nation. So this Priestly Code was compiled from 
written services, from ancient usage, and partly by way 
of inference from the foundation principles of the Mosaic 
Law, and was carried by Ezra to the New Temple. 
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The keynote of the whole book is, " Ye shall be holy ; Keynote of 
for I the Lord your God am holy." The root of the Leviticus. 
Hebrew word for holiness means separation. Jehovah 
speaks to His people Israel, and says, " Be you separated 
for Me, as I have separated myself for you. As I have 
chosen you before all nations, so you must choose Me 
before all gods." This is the primary idea ; from which 
it followed that as Jehovah was by nature all pure and 
righteous, so, too, must His people be. Now, while the 
prophets taught this by their preaching, the Priestly 
Code taught it also by sign and svmbol. We have 
already said that this was the inner meaning of the laws 
about ceremonial uncleanness. He who belonged to God 
must keep himself free from all defilement. The same 
truth was proclaimed in the white raiment of the priests, 
and their repeated washings and cleansings ; for they re- 
presented the people, and approached God on their behalf. 
It formed, too, no small part of the significance of the 
sacrifices; and with a few remarks on the sacrificial 
system we will bring this chapter to a close. 

Leviticus does not institute the rite of sacrifice. That Origin of 
runs back into patriarchal and, indeed, into prehistoric sacrifice. 
times. It is found in all the nations of antiquity. Its 
primary significance has been much disputed. The idea 
most commonly accepted is that it was an endeavour on 
man's part to propitiate the deity by an offering of food ; 
and when the sacrifice was burned, the higher powers 
were supposed to partake of it in the sublimated form of 
smoke and vapour, which arise from the victim on the 
altar. (Of. reference in the Babylonian Tablets of the 
Deluge, p. 28). But in the early times there came to be 
associated with this the idea that in the surrender of 
something precious to the worshipper there was some- 
thing pleasing to the gods; and the more costly the 
offering, the more certainly would their anger be appeased 
and their favour secured. Hence human sacrifices. But 
yet again, it was certainly a very primitive custom to 
associate sacrifices and feasts. The feast was inaugurated 
by the presentation of a portion on the altar, and then 
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the deity, being placated, partook of a social meal with 
his worshippers (see 1 Cor. x. 18-21). Perhaps out of 
this arose the custom of slaying a victim when making 
a covenant or agreement even between man and man. 
The deity was supposed to take part in it and ratify it. 
The sacii- When the institution of sacrifice with these associations 
fices ill '^ag taken over into the Mosaic system, it was gradually 
purified from all low and degrading ideas, and made a 
vehicle for conveying important spiritual truths. But 
some trace of these primitive conceptions may be found 
in the remarkable expression " bread of God " or " food 
of God" applied to the sacrifices (see Lev, iii 11, 16, 
xxi. 6, 8, 17, 21). The true food of God was the love, 
gratitude, and penitence of an obedient heart, and of 
these the Levitical sacrifices were the symbolic expression. 
We have seen that five such are prescribed ; also that 
the Meal-offering is the usual accompaniment of the 
Burnt-offering, and that the Trespass-offering is a variety 
of the Sin-offering. So the five are practically reduced 
to three — the Burnt-offering, the Peace- or Thank-offer- 
ing and the Sin-offering. The prominent idea in the 
first was Consecration, in the second Fellowship, in the 
third Expiation. But it should be noted that in all three 
the blood was in some way presented to the Lord. The 
Jews regarded the blood as the principle of life. All life 
is God's; and when the blood was shed and presented 
before God, it was a reminder that the very inmost prin- 
' ciple of our being, the life in its intensity and entirety, 
must be yielded to Him. 

Li the earlier stages of Jewish history, before the 
classification and the minute directions of the Priestly 
Code were introduced, sacrifice in general seems to have 
been of the joyous festive character of the Peace- or 
Thank-offering. But with the religious development of 
the people came a deepening sense of the heinousness 
of sin; and so in the later ritual increasing stress was 
laid upon the Sin-offering, culminating in the solemn 
observances of the Great Day of Atonement. As in all 
ritualistic religion, it is probable that the inner meaning 
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of these ceremonial acts was imperfectly apprehended by 
the mass of the people. They did what they were told 
to do by the priest, with only vague ideas of its signi- 
ficance. But we may fairly assume that for the initiated 
and the thoughtful they really had the meaning which 
we have here assigned them ; and that to the people in 
general they were at least a standing witness that God 
must be served with the best, and that it is a grievous 
and terrible thing to break His commandments. 

Nor can it be thought fanciful if, like the writer of the Types of 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we see in these sacrifices types of Christ. 
Christ. He is, first, the great Sin-offering, "He who 
knew no sin was made sin for us." " Through Him we 
have received the atonement." And as on the great Day 
of Atonement the blood " wherein was the life " was 
carried within the veil into the Most Holy Place and 
sprinkled on the mercy-seat, so the life of Christ, with 
its reconciling power, is brought within the veil, carried 
on in the presence of God. "He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us." Secondly, the whole Burnt-offering 
symbolises another aspect of Christ's redeeming work. 
His complete surrender to the will of God ; that perfect 
obedience for which we continually strive but never 
succeed in reaching ; that absolute consecration of every 
faculty, of will, thought, and affection, which can alone 
satisfy God. And then, thirdly, Christ is the slain victim 
of the Peace-offering, His sacrifice being the groundwork 
of a communion feast. He invites us to sit down with 
Him as His friends at His table, and in fellowship with 
Him and with each other to rejoice in that communion 
with God which He has made possible. How remarkable 
it is that in the great Christian sacrament, the climax of 
our religious observances, there should be embodied that 
element of truth which often in crudest form underlay 
the most primitive sacrifices in all nations 1 ^ 

Alas for the degeneracy and perversity of human Abuse of 
nature ! These sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual which were sacrifice. 

iCf. Ottley*8 Bampton Lecture, S(me Aspects of the Old Testament, 
pp. 250-260. 
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intended to be representative came to be regarded by the 
mass of the people as substitutionary. The consecration 
and oflTering up of the victim was put instead of that 
perfect surrender and obedience of the individual which 
it was designed to typify and promote, as if it released 
him from the obligation to bring his whole soul and body 
a willing offering to God. This abuse of the divine 
intention called forth from the prophets energetic protest, 
and excited in the holiest souls a certain revulsion 
against the whole system, which led them to speak 
slightingly and almost contemptuously of sacrifices, as, for 
instance, in Isa. i., Jer. viL, Hos. vi, Pss. xl. and li. N'or 
can we say that there is no danger in our own time of 
misinterpreting and misapplying in like manner the great 
sacrifice of Christ Himself. But to enlarge on this would 
take us beyond the scope of the present treatise. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

NUMBERS. 

THE Book of Numbers is so called from the number- Name, 
ing of the Israelites at the beginning and end 
of the wandering, the numbering of the firstborn, 
and also a separate double census of the Levites. In 
the Hebrew Bible its title is Bammidhar, which is 
simply the fifth word in the opening sentence, and 
signifies "in the wilderness." This Hebrew title is 
equally appropriate, for the scene during the greater 
portion of the period to which this book refers is the 
wilderness of the Sinaitic peninsula. That period 
■extends over thirty -nine years; for it begins with the 
second year of the Exodus, when the people were still at 
Sinai, and closes with the completion of their wanderings, 
when they are in the plains of Moab preparing to invade 
the land of Canaan. 

We have here an arrangement of historical traditions General 
and legal enactments which are interspersed at various character, 
points of the narrative; or perhaps it would be more 
oorrect to say that reports of various incidents in the 
wilderness wanderings are interspersed among the laws ; 
for the^historical thread is very loose, and a full, connected 
account of the events of these thirty-nine years is not 
attempted. 

The whole may be divided into three sections, accord- Contents, 
ing to the locality, thus : (1) At Sinai, i.-x. 10. (2) On 
the march, x. 1 1-xxii. 1. (3) In the Plains of Moab, xxii.- 
jcxxvi. We can only give a very brief summary of the 
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contents of each of these sections, and offer a few remarks 
on pomts of great importance or peculiar difficulty. 

1.-4^ Sinai (i.-x. 10). 

The whole of this section is derived from P, present- 
ing all the characteristics of that school, — the love of 
exactness in names and numbers, the formal repetitions, 
the exaltation of the priesthood, etc. After the numbering 
of the people and the disposition of the tribes in their 

The several places in the camp, a census is taken of the Levites ; 

Levites. and they are dedicated to God in place of the firstborn 
males of all Israel, whom Jehovah had claimed as 
specially His own on the night when they were spared 
and the firstborn of the Egyptians were slain. There is 
a very marked distinction made between them and the 
priesthood. The sole priests are the seed of Aaron. 
The Levites are " given to Aaron and his sons " (iii. 9), 
and from them receive their appointment to their various 
duties (iv. 19, 27). These duties consist chiefly in 
bearing the tabernacle and its furniture when the camp 
is removed ; but the Levites may not even approach the 
holy things, upon pain of death, until the priests have 
covered them up. Laws concerning the Leper, the 
Nazirite, etc., and an account of the Dedication of the 
Altar, occupy the remainder of this section. 

2. On the March (x. 11-xxii. 1). 

This section is almost entirely of a narrative character, 
and is for the most part derived from J and K The camp 
at Sinai is broken up on the twentieth day of the second 
month of the second year after the Exodus. According 
to J, Hobab the brother-in-law of Moses accompanies the 
Israelites as a guide (x. 29-32), but P recognises no 
guidance except that of the pillar of cloud. The people, 
The quails, wearying of the manna, are supplied with quails. As the 
story reads in our version, it would appear as if the 
quails had fallen in a pile a yard thick over an area 
covering many miles (xL 31). A modem commentator 
proposes so to translate the verse as to make the quails 
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(instead of falling on the earth in a mass a yard thick) 
come flying along a yard above the earth, so that the 
Israelites could easily catch them; but it is doubtful 
whether the Hebrew will bear that rendering which 
differs from both A.V. and E.V. The story is J's, but 
** the quails " are mentioned at a much earlier period in 
P's narrative (Ex. xvi. 13) in connection with the first 
falling of the manna. " Flights of quails " (says Professor 
Bacon) "are a phenomenon of the desert that might 
well persist in the recollection of a half-starved nomad 
people as a special divine interposition. The manna, The manna, 
which is to this day employed by the Arabs of the 
peninsula to stay the pangs of hunger, and whose Arab 
name, Mann es sTiema, shows the still persisting devout 
conception of its origin, is another of the phenomena of 
the desert which might well survive even the dark ages 
which followed the conquest, transfigured and idealised 
in the popular recollection. We surely do not think 
amiss in seeing here the traces of actual national recol- 
lection." 1 

In the middle of the quail story is inserted a fragment 
of E, which tells how the spirit of the Lord came 
(without any human mediation) upon two elders, Eldad 
and Medad, so that they prophesied in the camp ; and 
how Moses, when requested to forbid them as unauthorised 
persons, refused in the memorable words, " Would that 
all the Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put His spirit upon them ! *' 

The next incident of importance is the mission of the The twelve 
twelve spies. They return with a mingled report of good ^P^®** 
and evil in prospect, which causes a division and revolt 
among the people, who subsequently make of their own 
motion an attack upon the Amalekites and Canaanites, 
suffer disastrous defeat, and are condemned to wander 

1 The Arabian physician Avicenna gives the following description of 
the manna, whicn in his time was nsed as medicine : "Manna is a dew 
which falls on stones or bushes, becomes thick like honey, and can be 
hardened so as to be used like grains of com." Burchardt says : " It 
drops from the tarfa or tamerisk shrub, and must be gathered early in 
the day or it is melted by the sun." 
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forty years in the wilderness, until that generation has 
perished. That there is historic truth in this account of 
' an unsuccessful attempt to invade Canaan soon after the 
Exodus, and a suhsequent long period of discouragement 
and depression, cannot be doubted. It is found in all our 
three sources, and they are in substantial agreement ; but 
it may be remarked that while in J, Caleb appears alone 
as steadfast in faith and endeavouring to repress the 
insubordination of the people, in P, Joshua is always 
coupled with him, and is generally put first. Cf. xiii. 30, 
xiv. 24 with xiv. 6, 30, 38. 
Korah, The revolt of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram as told in 

^^^*°» chap. xvL presents many difficulties. It has probably 
Abiram. ^^n a shock to most of us to read of the destruction of 
these men, with their wives and their little children (w. 
27 and 33), in the way described. And it is with some- 
thing like a feeling of relief that we find, when we 
examine the account narrowly, that it discloses so many 
inherent contradictions, and is evidently compiled from 
such vague, floating traditions, that we are justified in 
regarding it, not as a piece of veritable history, but as a 
story, designed in its present form to impress on posterity 
the danger of revolting against the divinely appointed 
authorities in religion and the State. That the story 
originated in some actual facts — some uprising against 
Moses and Aaron, some terrible calamity overtaking the 
offenders — is probable enough. There may have been 
more than one such occurrence ; and it may be observed 
in mitigation of our horror at the terrible nature of the 
punishment, that, even taking the narrative as it stands, 
it was not until Dathan and Abiram had stubbornly 
refused to come up to a quiet conference with Moses on 
the subject of their grievances that this fearful judgment 
fell upon them. But the details of the story are too 
conflicting to allow of our accepting it in its entirety. 
The leaders of the revolt cannot be satisfactorily identi- 
fied; its object is differently represented in different 
parts of the narrative; the fate of the offenders is 
different There were evidently two stories current 
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(some think three), which have here been woven together. 
The LXX. dififers as to the reading of the first verse ; but 
from what follows it appears that in one story Korah, 
the first cousin of Aaron, according to the genealogies, 
was the leader of the insurrection. He with other 
Levites revolts against the exclusive pretensions of Aaron 
and his sons to the priesthood, Moses addresses him and 
the Levites only (see vv. 5-9, and esp. 7-10, 11). To 
ver. 11 joins on in one continuous narrative ver. 16, 
where Korah again is mentioned as sole leader, as also 
in vv. 19, 32. The revolt was, according to this story, 
ecclesiastical, and was headed by Korah the Levite. In 
the other story the leaders were Dathan and Abiram of 
the tribe of Reuben, and their revolt was directed against 
the civil power, as represented by the rule of Moses (vv. 
13, 14). Dathan and Abiram alone are approached in vv. 
12, 25. Likewise in Deut. xi. 6, where the incident is 
referred to, it is only Dathan and Abiram who are men- 
tioned. Korah does not appear at all. In one story the 
offenders were destroyed by fire from the Lord. In the 
other the earth opened and swallowed them up. 

Only by looking at this chapter as two separate stories 
woven into one can we account for these features, and for 
the extraordinary statement that, after Korah and ^^his 
company, and all the men that pertained to him, and all 
their goods " had been swallowed up in tJie pit, Eleazar the 
priest took their censers out of the burning, and beat them 
into brazen plates for the altar. Still more extraordinary 
is it to read in a later chapter (xxvi. 11), "Notwith- 
standing the children of Korah died not." It looks as if 
this sentence had been inserted as a gloss by some scribe 
who remembered that the sons of Korah were mentioned 
in the Psalms; but it does not agree with Num. xvi., 
and shows that we have here not actual history, but very 
uncertain traditions.^ 

The remainder of this section records, in addition to 

1 For a fuller analysis of the chapter and its divers sources, see 
Bacon's Triple Tradition of Eacodus, pp. 190-201 ; and the Oxford 
Mexateitchf pp. 212-216. 
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certain legislative enactments, the deaths of Miriam and 
Aaron, the story of the brazen serpent, and the conquest 
of the Amorites, and of Og, king of Bashan. 

3. In the Plains of Modb (chaps. xxii.-xxxvi.). 

Balaam. The first three chapters of this section narrate the 

story of Balaam, which is interesting from many points 
of view — as a study of character ; as an indication in the 
earliest sources that the knowledge of Jehovah was not 
confined to Israel • as containing, in fine poetry, predic- 
tions of Israel's future greatness; and as introducing a 
personage frequently referred to in the later pages of the 
Old Testament and the New. The details of the narra- 
tive need not be rehearsed. They are taken from J and 
K The story must have been similar in its main features 
in both these early sources, and the separation into its 
respective elements is not altogether easy; but the 
recognition of a double source relieves us of a difficulty 
often felt in reading chap. xxii. "Why should God have 
been angry with Balaam for going to Balak when He had 
Himself given him a command to go ? (w. 20-23). If, 
however, the analysis adopted by the critics is correct, 
the "command" belongs to the E narrative and the 
"anger" to the J. To this more primitive account 
belongs, as we should expect, the incident of the speaking 
ass, the only parallel being that of the speaking serpent 
in J's Eden story (Gen. iii.). 

Of the four oracles which Balaam delivers in response 
to Balak's repeated endeavour to draw forth from him a 
malediction upon Israel, the first two are attributed to E 
and the last two to J. The first two portray in general 
terms the strength, prowess, and prosperity of Israel under 
the favour of Jehovah. In the second two there is clear 
allusion to the formation of the kingdom under Saul 
(xxiv. 7), and to the subjugation of Moab and Edom by 
David, the only king who accompKshed this feat (ver. 17). 
The three short oracles (vv. 20-24) referring to the 
Amalekites, Kenites, and Assyrians are supposed to be a 
later addition. 
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Balaam returns home; but in xxxi. 8 we find him 
among those that are slain in the war with Midian ; and 
in ver. 16 he is described as the author of the plot by 
which the Israelites are enticed into fornication and 
idolatry, thereby drawing down upon them the vengeance 
of Jehovah. This is P's narrative, which presents Balaam 
in a much more unfavourable light than that of J and E ; 
and the N.T. allusions to him are all of the same sinister 
character. 

The slaughter of the Midianites (chap, xxxi.), following 
on the extermination of the people of Og, king of Bashan 
(chap, xxi.), raises a question which has often perplexed 
readers of the Pentateuch, and which is suggested still 
more painfully in the Book of Joshua. It demands more 
than a passing notice. How, it is often asked, were the Slaughter 
Israelites justified in invading, without provocation, the ?f j^® -x^ 
land of the Canaanites, and destroying man, woman, and and others. 
child in indiscriminate slaughter 1 It is scarcely enough 
to say (though it is true) that the fashion of waging war 
in those times was fierce and relentless, and that Israel 
did but follow the usage of his day and generation. 
Nor does it wholly meet the difficulty to say that pious 
exclamations of horror at this invasion of Canaan and 
destruction of the inhabitants scarcely befit the lips of 
Englishmen, who have invaded every quarter of the 
globe, possessed themselves of territory in India, America, 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand to which they had 
no right, their conquests often being accompanied by acts 
of great severity and cruelty. "We must go a little deeper 
into the matter. 

We must consider the purpose that God had in view Greatness 
for Israel. Through them all the world was to be blessed. 5? *^® 

_— divine Tjur* 

They were to uplift the standard of a pure monotheism, pose. 
and thereby introduce a higher morality than the world 
had yet seen, and prepare the way for Christ. Wherever 
polytheism has prevailed it has been accompanied by 
corruption of morals. What the world owes to Israel 
can hardly be expressed in words. Now, for the accom- 
plishment of this great purpose it was essential that 
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Israel should be kept free from contamination, and this 
could hardly be if they were to live intermingled with 
idolaters. The very fact that some of these idolaters 
had a higher intellectual and aesthetic culture would have 
given them a predominating influence over the, develop- 
ment of Israel's social and religious life. We know from 
the histories of Samuel and Kings that it was more than 
the prophets could do to keep their countrymen wholly 
free from the evil influence of the idolatrous nations that 
encircled them. How much worse would it have been if 
at the very beginning of their national history, when 
they were yet "weak in the faith," there had been a 
heathen population at their very doors leading them 
into sin by precept and example, as well as by the in- 
fluences of intermarriage ! The greatness of God's pur- 
pose is the main justification for the destruction of their 
enemies. 

And terrible as this process seems, it has its analogy 
in the operation of natural laws by which God still carries 
out His plans for the gradual elevation of the human race. 
Because He will have men clean in their persons and 
clean in their lives. He has attached natural penalties to- 
uncleanliness ; and when smallpox or typhoid, cholera or 
plague, sweeps men away by thousands, 'as it does in 
Asiatic cities and did formerly in Europe,^ it is a divine 
action beneficent in its ultimate purpose, though involving^ 
a vast amount of present sufiering. 

Again, looking at our difficulty in the light of social 
evolution, we may observe what has happened over and 
over again in the history of the world. We find a. 
nation, by exercise of the primitive virtues of industry, 
courage, sobriety, and chastity, gradually increasing in 
power and prosperity. Then it is lifted up with pride. 
Its rich people become luxurious, its rulers oppressive. 
There is wantonness, indolence, and vice. The morals, 
the energy, the discipline of the nation are sapped, and it- 
falls a prey to some hardy, half-barbarous invading tribe 

1 Forty thousand persons are said to have died of the plague at 
Sienna in 1448 A.D. 
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that has not yet lost its primitive virtues. So great 
Babylon fell before the Medes and Persians, and Rome 
before the Goths, Vandals, and Huns. It is in accordance 
with God's eternal laws, which ordain that the fittest Survival of 
shall survive. It is thus He governs the world. So it *^® fittest. 
was with these tribes whom Israel destroyed and sup- 
planted. Most of them were not only idolaters, but their 
worship was accompanied by licentious rites, and it was 
as cruel as it was lascivious, involving the sacrifice of 
children by fire to the gods. Intellectually, some of them, 
such as the Hittites, might "be the fittest." Morally 
and religiously they were not so. When the downfall of 
the Amorites and the Hittites is first predicted. Scripture 
distinctly says their judgment is delayed " because the 
cup of their iniquity is not yet full." When the process 
of moral deterioration was complete they were wiped 
away by the people whom God had made His sword ; and 
the writers of the Pentateuch, whose function it was to 
proclaim the hand of God in history, do not hesitate to 
infer for it an explicit divine command. The motives 
actually impelling the invaders may have been very 
mingled. Land hunger, martial ambition, revenge, may 
have played their part. Their work may have been 
carried out in the savage fashion of their time, with much 
needless suffering; while doubtless, on the other hand, 
the inhabitants, in some cases, brought this destruction 
on themselves by attacking the Israelites without provoca- 
tion (see Num. xx. 14-20, xxi. 1, 21-23, 33; also Ex. 
xvii. 8 with Deut. xxv. 17, 18).^ 

But the Hebrew historians, looking back upon it Standpoint 
centuries afterwards, saw clearly a divine purpose run- g^*^® ^ 
ning through it all. They rightly recognised in the final writers, 
displacement of the Canaanites by the chosen people a 
result in harmony with the divine will, and, according to 
the custom of their age, they conceived God as express- 

^ The destruction of the inhabitants could not have been quite of the 
wholesale character which we should infer from the Book of Joshua ; 
for in Judges we find them surviving in such large numbers as to be a 
perpetual source of trouble to the Israelites. 
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ing that will in the fonn of verbal instructions. He 
must, they thought, have specifically ordered what actu- 
ally came to pass. They even extended these divine 
instructions to cover details which are revolting in their 
harshness and in other respects repulsive to the Christian 
mind. But then they did not possess the Christian mind. 
Their idea of God, even in the times of the monarchy and 
the Exile, was not Christ's idea, and it did not hinder 
them from ascribing to God or to His chosen servant 
such commands as those given in Num. xxi. 34 (35), 
xxxi. 17, 18. Our readers must constantly keep in view 
what was said in our introductory chapter about the 
gradtuil progress of divine revelation and the gradual 
moral elevation of the Israelites under divine 
training. 
Summary The remaining chapters of the Book of Numbers belong 
of con- wholly to P. They contain the second census of the 
chapters, people at the end of the forty years ; the appointment of 
Joshua as Moses' successor ; a Hst of offerings for all the 
sacred seasons of the calendar ; a chapter on vows ; the 
settlement of the tribes of Keuben, Gad, and half Man- 
asseh on the east of Jordan, with the boundaries of Israel's 
inheritance on the west; an itinerary of the wilderness 
wanderings, with forty stations for the forty years ; and 
the appointment of Levitical cities and cities of refuge. 
The last chapter supplements xxvii. 1-11, on the rights 
of heiresses. 

It is remarkable that whereas abeady, in chap, xxvii., 
Moses has been told to get him up into the mountains of 
Abarim to view the land, and then be gathered to his 
fathers; and again, in chap, xxxi., bidden to execute 
the Lord's vengeance on the Midianites and then be 
gathered to his fathers, he does not go up the mountains 
of Abarim, but lingers on in the plains of Moab, giving 
directions and exhortations to the people; and we find 
him so occupied all through the Book of Deuteronomy up 
to the final chapter, when he at last ascends Mount Nebo 
(a headland of the Abarim range) and accomplishes his 
decease. Of course, the Book of Deuteronomy is by quite 
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a different hand ; and it looks as though the P portion 
of the Book of Numbers must originally have contained 
some mention of the great lawgiver's death, which was 
omitted as superfluous when the Book of Deuteronomy 
was joined to it. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Name and rilHE fifth book in our Bibles takes its name from the 
form. X title given to it in the Septuagint, to deideronomion 

or " the second law." It was probably suggested to the 
makers of the Septuacrint by their own mistranslation 
of the Hebrew words'^in x4. 18. They are properly 
translated in our version " he shall write him a copy of 
this law " ; but the Septuagint has to deuteronomion touto 
= " this second law." However, the title is not inapt if 
we consider the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx.-xxiii.) as 
the first law. Deuteronomy is an expansion and enforce- 
ment of that with some remarkable diflferences. 

It differs alike in style and structure from the four 
books that precede it. It is in the form of a series of 
addresses given by Moses to the children of Israel in the 
plains of Moab immediately before his death, with a very 
small amount of new historical matter. The kernel of 
the book is the body of legislation contained in chaps. 
xiL-xxvL, which justifies the title Deuteronomy or "the 
second law." It forms the concluding portion of Moses' 
second address. But this kernel, if we may carry out the 
metaphor, is surrounded by a shell, and this shell by an 
outer husk. By the "shell" we mean chaps, v.-xi. 
which precede the legislation, and chaps. xxvii.-xxx. 
which follow it ; by the " husk," chaps. i.-iv. at the 
beginning, and xxxL-xxxiv. at the end of the book. 
The scheme may be represented thus — 
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i.-iv. 40.^ Introduction in form of historical retrospect. 

v.-xi. A hortatory Introduction. 
xiL-xxvL Legislation. 

xxvii.-xxx. Exhortation with blessings, etc. 
xxxi.-xxxiv. Supplementary matter from various sources. 
The style and language of the book are so similar 
throughout that some scholars take the whole to be the 
production of one and the same pen. But it is difficult 
to resist the impression that the book originally com- 
menced with iv. 44 or 45 ; that the compiler of the 
legal code, xiL-xxvi, prefaced it with the hortatory 
introduction, v.-xL, and the brief historic notice con- 
tained in the closing verses of chap, iv., and followed it 
with the exhortations of xxvii.-xxx. Thus iv. 44-xxx. 
20 would be a work complete in itself ; and the majority 
of critics are of opinion that some other writer of the 
same school, deeming a fuller historical introduction 
desirable, prefixed the chaps. i.-iv. 40, preserving the 
same style and adopting the same form of an address 
by Moses, in which the great leader recounts all that had 
befallen them since they left Sinai. Perhaps also the 
same writer added the supplementary matter contained 
in the last four chapters of the book. It is hard to 
believe that any author would make two distinct intro- 
ductions to his work, the second recapitulating some 
particulars contained in the first, and prefixing to each 
a note of locality, which two notes, moreover, are not in 
exact agreement." ^ 

But however this may be, there is no doubt about the Purpose. 
object the writer or writers had in view — namely, by every 
conceivable means to secure obedience to this "second 

1 Chap. iv. 41-43, mentioning the three cities of refuge, appears to 
have been inserted when Deuteronomy was combined with Numbers ; 
and w. 44-48 connect the hortatory introduction which follows with 
the historical introduction which precedes ; but the locality described 
in ver. 46 does not agree exactly with that described in i. 1. The exact 
specification of time in i. 3 seems to show the hand of P or B, the word 
for eleven being different from that in ver. 2. 

2 Dr. Driver, however, thinks that considerable portions of the first 
four chapters are by the same author as the central code. See Tables 
in Appendix. 
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law," and loving loyalty to the God whose will it ex- 
presses. By promises and threatenings, by rehearsal of 
the goodness and severity of God in the past history of 
the people, by appeal to what Moses himself had suffered 
for their sakes, they are urged to write this law on their 
hearts, and to love the Lord their God with all their soul 
and strength. The first introduction differs from the 
second in that it appeals more to the people's history, 
tracing the events in due sequence ; but in both the same 
pleading, warning tone prevails, reminding us of the 
writings of Hosea, Jeremiah, and other prophets of the 
eighth and seventh centuries. All is intended to lead up 
to the " second law," which forms the kernel of the book. 
To this kernel we work our way somewhat slowly through 
the. husk and the shell that envelop it. Again and again 
we think we are coming to it ; for again and again in the 
first eleven chapters we read, " Now these are the judg- 
ments and the statutes " ; but then Moses goes back once 
more to some incident of the past, or urges some fresh 
reason for obedience, and not till we get to the twelfth 
chapter do we actually reach the legislation referred to. 
But the delay is compensated for by the beauty and the 
pathos of many of the intervening passages. 

Legisla- This legislation (xii.-xxvi.) shows the same rich, flow- 

ing, impressive style which characterises the other parts 
of the book, and is marked by the same mingling of 
tenderness and severity. In the foreground is placed the 
command to destroy throughout the land all the altars, 
pillars, and sacred trees ("groves "in A.V.) which had 
been associated with the worship of heathen deities. 
None such are to be used in the worship of Jehovah, 
nor is sacrifice to be offered to Him in any and every 

One altar, place, but only " in the place that He shall choose " after 
His people have come into possession of the land. The 
feasts which the people, as we have seen, commonly 
associated with sacrifice might be eaten "within their 
gates " if their residence was far distant from the central 
sanctuary provided they partook not of the blood ; ^ but 
1 It would seem to have been the custom not to eat flesh except at 
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all their special sacrifices and offerings were to be made 
upon the altar in the one chosen place. Great stress is 
laid on this. Next conies a strenuous denunciation of 
those who should go after other gods, a list of animals 
clean and unclean, the ordinance of the Sabbatic year, 
and of the three annual feasts. There follows a great 
number of commands, prohibitions, and regulations, with Prohibi- 
punishments prescribed for the infraction thereof. Many *^^°? ?^^ 

Dimisii* 

enactments are identical with those in the Book of the ments. 

Covenant (Ex. xxi.-xxiii.), even to the wording, but many 

are new. Certain flagrant sins are to be punished with 

death, such as adultery and persistent disobedience to 

parents. Specially severe is the warning against those 

who would lead the people away from Jehovah to serve 

false gods. Even their own relatives are commanded to 

denounce them, and to take part in inflicting capital 

punishment upon them. On the other hand, the utmost 

consideration is shown for the poor, the stranger, the Care for the 

widow, the orphan, the servant, and the Levite. We P^**''* 

can scarcely forbear quoting, as a specimen of the spirit 

and the language of this ** second law," the beautiful 

verses at the end of the twenty-fourth chapter. " Thou 

shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, 

whether he be of thy brethren, or of the strangers that 

are in thy land within thy gates : at his day thou shalt 

give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon 

it ; lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin 

upon thee. . . . Thou shalt not pervert the judgment 

of the stranger, nor of the fatherless ; nor take a widow's 

raiment to pledge: but thou shalt remember that thou 

wast a bondman in Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed 

thee thence ; therefore I command thee to do this thing. 

When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and 

hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to 

fetch it : it shall be for the stranger, and the fatherless, 

and the widow : that the Lord thy God may bless thee in 

all the work of thy hands. When thou beatest thine 

the time of sacrifice ; or, at any rate, whenever an animal was killed for 
food, to ofTer a portion in sacrifice to God. 

6 
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olive tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again. . . . 
When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou 
shalt not glean it afterward : it shall be for the stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow. And thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of 
Egypt: therefore I command thee to do this thing." 

Following on the legislation are two chapters (xxvii., 
xxviii.) invoking blessings on the obedient and curses on 
the disobedient; yet another address of Moses (chaps, 
xxix., XXX.), in which the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah 
is held up as a warning, and the people are solemnly 
adjured to choose between " life and good, and death and 
evil." The thirty-first chapter recounts the charge to 
Joshua, the warning given to Moses of his approaching 
death, and his writing of the law. 
Song of The next two chapters contain the Song of Moses and 

Moses. ^-j^Q Blessing of Moses. Both of these present character- 
istics which lead us to believe they were incorporated from 
other sources into the Book of Deuteronomy. The main 
idea of the " Song " is, as Dr. Driver says, " the rescue of 
the people by an act of grace at a moment when ruin 
seemed imminent. The nation is already in possession of 
Canaan, has already suffered itself to be seduced into idol- 
atry, and is on the verge of perishing. Both the thought 
and the style of composition exhibit a maturity which 
points to a period considerably later than that of Moses." 
Blessing of The Blessing of Moses on the tribes may be compared 
with that of Jacob (Gen. xlix.), but it presents important 
differences. Simeon has disappeared altogether; Levi 
is no longer denounced, but commended for his faithful- 
ness, and exalted to the priesthood ; and Judah falls into 
an unimportant position. Only in the blessing on Joseph 
do we seem to get a reminiscence of Jacob's blessing (cf . 
xxxiii. 13-15 with Gen. xlix. 25, 26). The poem appears 
to be from an Ephraimite source, and its date is very 
variously assigned from the times of the Judges, by some 
critics, to the reign of Jeroboam ii. by others. 

Deuteronomy concludes with an account of the death of 
Moses, and with the testimony of the author, evidently 
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writing long after that event, that "there arose not a 
prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord 
knew face to face." 

Now, let us inquire as to the date and origiji of this Date and 
most interesting book. That it was not written by Moses, origin, 
and does not profess to be written by him, we showed in 
our introductory chapters, and assigned the main body 
of the work to the seventh century B.C. The first piece 
of evidence for this is contained in 2 Kings xxii., xxiii. 
There we read that Josiah, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign (621 B.C.), ordered the temple at Jerusalem to be 
thoroughly repaired. In the execution of these repairs 
a book came to light, which Hilkiah the high priest 
handed to Shaphan the scribe with the words, " I have 
found the book of the law in the house of the Lord." 
Shaphan first read the book himself, and then read it 
before the king, who rent his clothes, saying, "Great is 
the wrath of the Lord because our fathers have not 
hearkened unto the words of this book to do according 
to all that which is written concerning us." He sent to 
consult Huldah the prophetess, who said that the Lord 
would certainly "bring evil upon this place and its 
inhabitants, even all the words of this book *' ; and that 
'* as the Lord spake ..." they should " become a 
desolation and a curse." Thereupon Josiah instituted 
far-reaching reforms. He not only destroyed all the idol 
shrines, but all the high places where the priests had 
burned incense, and brought away the priests from all 
the cities of Judah, and then celebrated a grand passover 
in the one remaining sanctuary at Jerusalem. Now, 
there is every reason for identifying this book of the law 
found in the temple with the Book of Deuteronomy, or Deutero- 
at least with the central portion of it. (1) It appears j*^y^|*^® 
from 2 Kings xxii that the book discovered was largely found in 
a book of law, (2) It was comparatively a short book, the temple, 
for it was read out before the king at one sitting. It 
could not possibly have been the whole Pentateuch. 
(3) It must have been of the nature of a covenant between 
Jehovah and His people (2 Kings xxiii. 2) ; and Deutero- 
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nomy in its later chapters speaks of the kernel of the 
book as a covenant, and it is full throughout of the 
covenant idea. (4) It must have contained some fearful 
im/precations on those who obeyed not this law, with 
threatenings of national downfall and destruction (2 Kings 
xxii. 11, 13, 16, 19), and these abound in Deuteronomy 
as in no other book. (5) Last, but not least, the reforms 
which Josiah proceeded to carry out are just those which 
Deuteronomy imperatively demands, in particular the 
destruction of the sacred trees and the abolition of the 
local sanctuaries. The identification of the two books- 
is complete. It is no new idea, for it was promulgated 
by Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Jerome. 
It could not Taking this to be established, it still remains to inquire, 
have been "VVhen was this " book of the law " loritten ? Some critics 
before the have indeed supposed that it was written by priest or 
end of ^ scribe, and placed in the temple only just before it was 
Hezekiahs " found " there. But there is no reason to question the 
representation of the sacred narrative, that it was a 
genuine " find," made during the extensive temple repairs.. 
It could not, however, have been then of very ancient 
date. If Hezekiah (Josiah's great-grandfather) had known 
of such a book he would certainly have appealed to it ia 
support of the reforms which he attempted. If it had 
been known to his contemporary Isaiah, that prophet 
could never have written, "In that day there shall be 
an altar to the Lord in the midst of Egypt, and a pillar 
at the border thereof to the Lord" (Isa. xix. 19); for,, 
according to Deuteronomy, there was to be but one altar (at 
Jerusalem), and these pillars or sacred stones (ma^ehothy 
were strictly forbidden as accessories of worship (see xii. 
4, xvi. 21, 22, though the word maggehah in the latter 
place is translated image in A.V.). Nor could Hosea, who- 
lived a little earlier, have known the commands and 
prohibitions of this book; for he, too, recognises these 
sacred stones and pillars as marks of a sanctuary (Hos. 
iiL 4). 

Is it possible that Deuteronomy was written at a very 
mtich earlier date, perhaps in Mosaic times, and had some- 
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how been losti No. To say nothing of the linguistic 
difficulties of such a supposition, or of the passages in 
Deuteronomy which imply an advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion and a date at least later than Solomon,^ or of the 
improbability of a manuscript surviving in a legible 
condition for many centuries without any special care 
being taken of it, — if the laws of Deuteronomy had ever 
been published, even though the book were lost, its more 
important enactments must have been preserved in the 
memory of the leaders of the people ; and yet, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, all through the times of Samuel 
and the earlier kings they were uniformly disregarded 
even by true prophets and God-fearing monarchs. It 
may further be noted in confirmation of a date about the 
close of Hezekiah's reign, that the foreign practices which 
Deuteronomy specially condemns, such as the worship of 
the "host of heaven," and "passing the sons and 
daughters through the fire," are just those which the 
prophets of the seventh century allude to, but not the 
earlier ones : also that whereas there is frequent reference 
to Deuteronomy in Jeremiah and later prophets,^ there is 
none in the earlier ones. 

We conclude, then, that Deuteronomy could not have How the 
been written very long (not more than two or three v^^^^^t^*^ 

moved to 

1 E.g. xi. 24, which describes the kingdom as extending from Lebanon his work, 
to the Sonthem Wilderness, and from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates. 

xvii. 14-20, with its exact picture of the monarchy, and of Solomon's 
sin in multiplying to himself strange wives. 

xvii. 8-11, the establishment of a central court of appeal in the 
capital. 

xxviii. 49, which seems to be an unmistakable reference to the 
armies of Assyria ; besides the numerous regulations which imply a 
settled life, with elders appointed in every city. 

It may be said that Moses, by the spirit of prophecy, might well 
anticipate all this ; and no doubt these passages by themselves would 
afford no conclusive proof of a late date, but they come in as confirma- 
tory evidence. 

2 Compare Jer. iv. 4 with Deut. x. 16 (xxx. 6). 

,, ,, V. 15, 17 ,, xxviii. 31 and 49-51. 

„ „ xi. 4 „ iv. 20. 

„ „ xi. 8 „ xxix. 14, 19. 

Zephaniah and Ezekiel are also evidently influenced by Deuteronomy. 
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generations) before it was found in the temple. We 
may well suppose that in the last years of Hezekiah's 
reign (725-693), or shortly after his death, when his 
reformation had proved a failure, some devout man, 
moved by the Holy Spirit, said to himself, " If the people 
only realised the full import of that covenant which 
Jehovah, through Moses, made with His people at Sinai, 
surely they would not break away from it," and resolved 
to rewrite the Book of the Covenant with the Ten 
Commandments (Ex. xx.-xxiii.) with additions and ex- 
pansions, enlarging upon the blessings God had promised 
to those who kept His covenant, and the woes He had 
denounced on those who broke it, weaving in also many 
laws which had been handed down as of Mosaic origin- 
Such an author must have seen that so long as those 
altars in various parts of the land — at Hebron, Bethel, 
Gilgal, Shiloh, etc. — remained with their pillars and 
sacred trees, though originally intended for the pure 
worship of Jehovah, they would, through the idolatrous 
associations which had gathered round them, tend to 
foster the practice of heathen rites such as Hezekiah had 
striven in vain to abolish. Only by confining sacrifice 
to the one altar at Jerusalem, and the ministration there 
of a faithful priesthood, could the worship of Jehovah 
as the one true God be preserved. He felt that in intro- 
ducing this new regulation he was only carrying out the 
fundamental intention of Moses and acting in his spirit. 
He had no scruple, therefore, in putting these new direc- 
tions into the mouth of Moses. It was quit6 in accord- 
ance with the notions of that age, and, indeed, of Orientals 
to-day.^ The sense of the importance of strict literal 

1 One of the sacred books of India is the Latos of Manu ; and Sir 
Henry Maine in his Early Law and Custom tells how a devout Hindoo 
is devoting his life to the preparation of a new Book qf Manu^ which 
he folly expects will be received as of divine authority when a king 
shall arise in India who fears Grod and follows the old religion. It wiU 

§0 forth in the name of Manu without the least suspicion of fraud — so 
ifferent are Eastern notions from those of the modern West on such 
su^ects. The passage is quoted by Dr. Harper in his Deuteronomy 
("Expositor's Bible" Series), pp. 30, 31. 
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accuracy in writing history is a comparatively recent 
development even among nations of the West; and it 
would he as unreasonahle to judge these early annalists 
hy the standard of the modem historian as it would he 
to judge the actions of the patriarchs by the standard of . 
Christian morality. Particularly is this so in the matter 
of speeches and addresses. We find in Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Livy, Sallust, long orations which, without the aid 
of a shorthand reporter, could not possibly have been 
preserved from once hearing. The gist of the speech 
had perhaps been handed down by tradition, and the 
historian framed it in language of his own without an 
atom of fraudulent intent. So with the Deuteronomist. 
He had the old Book of the Covenant before him as the 
basis of his work, certain traditions of the last words of 
Moses, perhaps the half -obliterated inscriptions of a por- 
tion of the law which Moses said was to be inscribed on 
plastered pillars, and with these he framed the code 
which was to further the ends aimed at by the great 
lawgiver. But before it was finished the good Hezekiah 
was dead. During the evil reigns of his successors, 
Manasseh and Amon, there was little chance of its finding 
a fitting reception ; and so we may imagine that the author 
stored it up in the temple, trusting that the God of his 
fathers would preserve and utilise it when brighter days 
arrived. 

It has been asked, " If Deuteronomy originated in the An objec- 
manner above described, how was it that it found imme- *^°'*- 
diate acceptance as an authoritative document?" The 
answer is supplied in part by the book itself, in part 
by the narrative of 2 Kings xxii. No one with a spark 
of spiritual life in him can read the book without feeling 
the unmistakable touch of divine inspiration, no matter 
who it was written by. The priest felt it; the scribe 
felt it; the king felt it; and they referred to the 
prophetess Huldah, who was evidently held in high 
esteem among the people, to say what must be done. 
Of course she did not examine the book in the fashion 
of a modern critic to determine how much of it was. 
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and how much was not, of Mosaic origin. That was 
not the question referred to her, and such a procedure 
would be quite foreign to the spirit of that age. What 
she did say was sul^tantially this: "The book is good 
law, a veritable word of God : you must obey it, or all 
the curses that are written therein will come upon you." 
Well then, if, in addition to its intrinsic merit and 
thrilling power, the book had the sanction of the high 
priest, the chief scribe, and the great prophetess, there 
is no wonder that it was accepted by king and people 
as genuine and authoritative. 
Character- Reviewing the book as a whole, the most striking 
istic teach- characteristic is the way in which it emphasisea the 
™^' unity of God, the spirituality of God, the love of God ; 

the way in which it brings the Israelites into relation 
with God as a person, and makes love to God the pre- 
vailing motive of conduct (see vi. 5, x. 12, xL 1, and 
many other passages). In contrast with the hard, dry 
tone of Leviticus, with its long series of definite rules, 
minute prescriptions, and formal ritual, Deuteronomy 
keeps ever in front God's broad covenant with His 
people. In a dozen diflPerent forms He appeals to them 
with pathetic earnestness, but the burden is always the 
same : "I have chosen you ; you are Mine : only be true 
to Me, and I will be true to you." It is here (vi. 5) 
that we find the words which Christ singles out as the 
first and great commandment : " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might." This, together with the four follow- 
ing verses, was in later times prescribed for daily recita- 
tion by the devout Israelite ; and a passage better suited 
to the purpose could hardly be selected. As we should 
expect, where love to God is made the ruling motive, 
there love to man follows by natural consequence. Illus- 
trations of this have already been given, and to these 
may be added the fact that in the Deuteronomic version 
of the Ten Commandments these words are added to 
the fourth — ** that thy manservant and thy maidservant 
may rest as well as thou." " Nowhere else in the O.T.," 
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says Dr. Driver, "do we breathe such an atmosphere 
of generous devotion to God and of large-hearted benevo- 
lence toward man; and nowhere else is it shown with 
the same fulness of detail how these principles may be 
made to permeate the entire life of the community." 
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CHAPTER X. 

SEQUENCE AND UNION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 

E are now in a better position to appreciate the- 
argument for the chronological order of the main 
constituents of the Pentateuch briefly indicated in our 
second chapter ; but a little recapitulation may be neces- 
The five sary. We have seen (1) that the Jehovistic or Judsean 
** Sources" document and the Elohistic or Ephraimite document 
three. were early combined in one, JE ; (2) that Deuteronomy 

stands by itself as a distinct and separate source, D;. 
(3) that the Law of Holiness is so closely allied to the 
priestly document P that it may be regarded as forming 
part of it — its earliest stratum. So the five sources we 
have mentioned are practically reduced to three, JE, D,. 
Each source P. Each of these contains its own body of laws in 
^od^*^f°^^ harmony with its narrative portions. The legislation of 
laws. JE is found in the Ten Commandments and the so-called 

Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx.-xxiiL, with some por- 
tions of xxxiv.). D, though it rehearses the Ten Com- 
mandments in its prefatory chapters, has its own legis- 
lative kernel (Deut. xii.-xxvi.). The hulk of P is legis- 
lative, the Book of Leviticus containing its main legal 
provisions, while others are found in the later chapters 
of Exodus and in Numbers. 
These show Now the three legislative systems show a development,, 
a progress g^ progress from the first named to the last. Each is 
' longer, stricter, more minute and elaborate than the 
preceding; while, as we have just said, the narrative 
portions of JE, D, P are in harmony with their respective 

90 
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codes. This would of itself suggest that they were com- 
posed successively in the above order ; hut that is not cUl. 
When we turn from the Pentateuch to the other books 
of the Old Testament, and ascertain from the prophets 
and historians the material condition of the people of 
Israel and their social and religious usages at different 
times, a far more instructive harmony may be traced. 
The laws of JE correspond with the people's mode of The three 
life in the time of the judges and of the kings down ^*^f^xv* ^ 
to Josiah ; also with the action and teaching of the successive 
prophets during that period. Down to that date kings periods of 
and priests, prophets and people, act as if no such laws ^j*^^ 
as those of D and P were in existence.^ The laws of 
D are those which King Josiah enforced in his great 
reformation; but neither in his reign nor in that of 
his successors , do we find any trace of the legislation 
peculiar to P. The laws of the Priestly Code first appear 
with the return of the exiles from Babylon, and the 
spirit of them pervades the history of the Jews from 
that time onward. In other words, then, the historical 
and prophetical books show that from early times down 
to the last quarter of the seventh century b.c., the laws of 
JE were known, but not those of D or P ; in the century 
that follows, the code of D is known, but not that of 

1 Some statements in the Books of Chronicles are often adduced in 
contradiction of this ; but by comparing the last two verses of Chronicles 
with the first two of Ezra it will be seen that the Chronicles were not 
compiled till the return from the Exile ; and where Kings and Chronicles 
dift'er, the former is to be preferred as more accurate. Wellhausen and 
others have conclusively shown that the Chronicler has imported the 
ideas of his own time into his narrative of the early monarchy. On 
this Dr. Robertson Smith remarks : *'In doing so he does no more than 
is habitually done without offence in the pulpit. The Bible history, 
as paraphrased by a graphic modern preacher, is always coloured with 
the nationality of the speaker, and assimilated in greater or less degree 
to the life of his own time. What is innocent and inevitable in an 
uninspired preacher may surely have happened in Bible times. And 
that the Chronicler is not so much an historian as a Levitical preacher, 
is plain from the whole manner of his book, and from the fact that he 
actually quotes among his sources a Midrash (E.V. story)^ or perhaps 
two books of this character." The O.T. in the Jewish Churchy pp. 
419, 420, See also Wellhausen's Hist, of Israel (Black's transl.), pp. 
171-227. 
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P; in the fifth century P comes into evidence, and 

exercises a predominating influence. 
Book of the The force of this argument for the sequence (1) JE, 
Covenant ^2) D, (3) P, is very great when once appreciated ; but 
an early it is needful to substantiate it in detail, comparing the 
stage of three legal codes with the history, 
history. J rj^^ -^^^^ ^f ^jj^ Covenant {i.e. the law of JE) 

is the simplest form of legislation. The code is brief, 
and suited to a people living an agricultural life in a 
somewhat primitive stage of civilisation. There is no 
elaborate cultus. The ruler is mentioned, but not the 
priest. For aught that appears here, any one might offer 
sacrifice. The altar is to be of earth or unhewn stone, 
and may be erected in any place where God has mani- 
fested His presence (Ex. xx. 24). There is no pro- 
Ijibition of the sacred trees or " groves," nor of the pillars 
or sacred stones which from patriarchal times it had been 
customary to erect where sacrifice was oflfered. Now this 
exactly corresponds with the state of things which we 
find prevailing in the time of Judges, Samuel, and the 
earlier kings. Altars are erected in various places, especi- 
ally where God had appeared to the patriarchs — Bethel, 
Beersheba, Gibeon, Gilgal, Hebron, Shiloh, etc. These 
are known in history as the " high places," being usually 
on the hill-tops. At these places kings, prophets, private 
individuals ofibr sacrifice without a hint of blame, e.g, 
Gideon, Manoah, Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon, Elijah. 
When Samuel blames Saul for ofiering sacrifice (1 Sam. 
xiii. 13), it was not for his presumption in performing 
a priestly act, — for Samuel himself was not a priest, — 
but for his disobedience, and his impatience in not waiting 
for the prophet, but hasting to commence the war without 
divine direction. The pillars and the groves stand un- 
condemned by the prophets. It is only certain idolatrous 
usages in connection with them that are denounced. The 
same is true of the provincial altars. Elijah makes it 
matter of complaint that the altars of Jehovah all over 
the land have been thrown down by Ahab (1 Kings 
xix. 14). But destruction of the local altars was the 
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very first thing done by Josiah when, under the inspiration 
of Deuteronomy, he instituted his reforms. 

2. So we are brought to the second stage of legislation, Deutero- 
the Deuteronomic Code. This lays down that there is nomic law 
to be only one sanctuary, one altar. " Thither shall ye ^thlSe 
bring all that I command you, your burnt-offerings and later 
your sacrifices, your tithes and your vows "... (Deut. ^^^S^- 
xii. 6, 13, 14). No sacred stones (or pillars), no sacred 
trees (or groves), are to be allowed in the precincts of 
Jehovah's sanctuary. ' (See Deut. xii. 3, and particularly 
4, and references in our previous chapter.) The priestly 
order is in this code fully recognised, but it is not confined 
to the family of Aaron. It is open to all the tribe of 
Levi. Except in one passage, which is probably an inter- 
polation, priests and Levites are synonymous terms. " The 
priests, the Levites " occurs again and again, and in one 
place "the priests, the Levites, even all the tribe of 
Levi." Let this too be noted : in no fewer than six 
passages the Levite is especially commended to the charity 
of the pious Israelite. The reason is manifest. The 
local sanctuaries all over the land are by the Deutero- 
nomic law to be done away. Hence the provincial 
priest or Levite, who had been accustomed to receive 
his dues from those who offered sacrifice, would lose his 
maintenance and be greatly in need of help. It is true 
that Deuteronomy enjoins that if the provincial priest or 
Levite come up to the central sanctuary he shall be allowed 
to minister there. But this would not be possible in 
the majority of cases. Hence the repeated exhortations 
to show kindness to the Levite and relieve his need. 
Here, then, is the second stage of legislation, the Deutero- 
nomic code. It is much fuller than the Book of the 
Covenant, and suited to a higher grade of civilisation. 
It fits in with the closing years of the monarchy, when 
Josiah carried out his reforms. Then all the local 
sanctuaries were destroyed, and the priests of the " high 
places " in the provinces deposed. The sacred tree was 
brought out from the temple courts at Jerusalem and 
burned, and the pillars or sacred stones overthrown. The 
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actual facts oi this short period, so far as we can trace 

them, correspond with the legislation of D, particularly 

in the hospitality shown to the deposed provincial priests 

(see 2 Kings xxiii. 9). And it may be remarked that 

Jeremiah at the end of the monarchy echoes the Deutero- 

nomic denunciation of provincial altars and sacred trees. 

Laws of P 3. Now we come to the Priestly Code. Here there is 

come into a great advance in the sacerdotal direction. There is a 

the^Exik ^^^^ elaborate ritual, with minute instructions for the 

performance ot all priestly duties. The priesthood is 

confined to one family of Aaronic descent. The office of 

the high priest is invested with an awful sanctity. The 

Levites are made thoroughly subordinate to the priests. 

They are " given to " them to perform the more menial 

offices of the sanctuary. But they are by no means left 

dependent upon charity, as is the case with the majority 

of them in Deutoronomy, but are to have tithes and cattle, 

and cities and lands. There is no insistence upon the one 

altar and sanctuary, because this was already firmly 

established; nor any prohibition of pillars and sacred 

trees, because they had long since been done away. The 

religion has passed into another phase. And where do 

we find this phase ? Only after the Exile. Then we 

know that the priest and the scribe were in the ascendant, 

and the Levite had his recognised place under them. 

This is the state of things which is portrayed in Ezra 

and Nehemiah (though even they found it impossible to 

<;arry out all the provisions of the Priestly Code), and 

which continued in the main down to the time of our 

Lord. " In every way," says Professor W. H. Bennett, 

^* the laws of the Priestly Code point to a time when the 

temple, its services and priesthood, were the chief national 

institutions, and the main concern of the Jews. This 

was the case after the Exile, but not before. E.g. after 

the Exile there were no Jewish kings till the Maccabees, 

and the head of the community was the high priest ; so 

in P the greatest possible emphasis is laid on the supreme 

position of the high priest, while the king is ignored. 

In Neh. viii. 18 the Feast of Tabernacles is kept for 
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€ight days, in accordance with Lev. xxiii. 39 (P), as 
against the seven days of Deut. xvi. 13-15. In Neh. x. 
37 f., the people pay tithes to the Levites and the Levites 
to the priests, in accordance with Num. xviiL 20-26 (P). 
The Deuteronomic arrangements for tithes are quite 
different." i 

This fitting -in of the requirements of the three 
legislative codes with the actual state of things in these 
three successive periods of Jewish history, affords strong 
confirmation of the order assigned to the three main 
documents, and in general of the conclusions of the 
higher criticism with respect to the structure of the 
Pentateuch. There is indeed one eminent critic, Dillmann, 
who contends that P was earlier than D (though not 
earlier than the ninth century) ; but he has few followers, 
and the following considerations which go to complete 
the evidence for the order JE, D, P make his position 
untenable. 

There is what we may term the theological argument. Progress in 
There is a distinct advance in the idea of God from J theology 
onwards to P. J is frankly anthropomorphic; so is E, ^^°"^'^*°^' 
though in a less degree. They speak of God after the 
manner of a man; and they cannot be called strictly 
monotheistic, Jehovah is with them the sole God for 
Israel; but while exalting Him as supreme, they seem 
to recognise the existence of other gods — e,g. in Jacob's 
choice of a deity at Bethel, and even in the Second Com- 
mandment D, as we saw in the preceding chapter, 
strongly emphasises the unity and the spirituality of God, 
and presents Him as working by love ; but even in D the 
possible existence of other gods, the possibility of choice 
between them and Jehovah, is admitted. P gives us a 
conception of God exalted in a still higher degree (see 
esp. Gen. i.). Other gods are ignored. The possibility 
of rivalry with Jehovah is excluded. And along with 
this theological progress a growing refinement is per- 
ceptible in the narratives as we pass on from J to P. 

The numerous historical references in D are all to Historical 

1 Biblical Introduction, by Bennett and Adeney, p. 37 and note. references. 
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events recorded in JE, and sometimes the exact words 
are quoted ; but only in three minute particulars ^ does J 
seem to have any knowledge of the historical matter 
peculiar to P, and these three items of information may 
well have been contained in portions of the original JE. 
narratives which have been omitted when P was 
combined with them. 
References Again, the earliest prophets, Amos, Hosea, Micah, refer 
in the ^q incidents recorded in the JE narratives, but seem to 
prop e s. -j^Q^Q known no other historic source ; for none of the 
fresh incidents introduced by D and P into the Scripture 
record are alluded to by them. As we pointed out in 
the last chapter, Isaiah (contemporary with Micah) seems 
not to have been acquainted with the laws of Deuteronomy. 
Jeremiah, but no prophet before him, shows clear 
indications of its influence. In like manner, coming 
down later, the Holiness-law of P has close affinities with 
Ezekiel the great prophet of the Exile, but no earlier 
prophet shows any trace of it. So once again the con- 
clusion is confirmed that JE preceded D, and that I> 
preceded P. 
Argument Finally, there is the argument from style and language, 
from style ^^ bases of this argument are presented most fully in 
gustge, the long lists of words and phrases peculiar to or 
specially characteristic of the several sources given in the 
Oxford Hexateuch, vol. i. pp. 185-221 ; but the ordinary 
English reader can see for himself that Deuteronomy has a 
style most distinctively its own, richer and more developed 
than that of the JE narratives; and cannot fail to be 
impressed by the striking resemblance between the P 
portions of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers (as we have 
pointed them out), and the contents and style of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the Book of Chronicles (which confessedly 
is of very late date, certainly not earlier than the Exile). 
The long genealogies, the fondness for exact dates and 
numbers, the strictness, the rigidity, the precision 

1 These are the number twelve in connection with the spies, the 
number seventy as that of Jacob's family, and "acacia wood" as the 
material of which the ark of the Covenant was made. 
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(literary and moral), the prominence given to the priest, 
the importance attached to ceremonial, the whole way of 
looking at things is the same. The two sets of docu- 
ments cannot but be emanations from the same school 
of thought which prevailed during the latter part of the 
Captivity. 

The argument is cumulative. Each section of it taken 
by itself might leave doubts, but taken together the 
weight of it is irresistible.^ 

Union of the component Parts, 

We have seen that the central part of Deuteronomy Union of 
was written in the half-century preceding Josiah's refor- JE with D. 
mation, some time between 680 and 621 b.c. ; and the 
rest of the book must have been added not very much 
later, on account of the close similarity of style. J and E 
had already been revised and united in JE. During 
the Exile (586-538 b.c.), D underwent revision, and was 
combined with JE. During the same period, or, at any 
rate, prior to the return of the second contingent of exiles 
under Ezra (458 b.c.), P was compiled. Was this also 
at that time combined with JED, and was this united Union of 
work " the book of the Law " which Ezra and the Levites ^^ w^^^» 
read out to the people (Neh. viii.) in the year 444 b.c. ? 
Opinions are divided. But it is evident that the readers 
could have made little progress with so large a work as 
the whole Pentateuch in the eight days of the assembly, 
seeing that the readings were interspersed with full 
exposition. It seems more probable that it was the 
priestly lawbook which was then used, and that the 
combination of this with JED took place somewhat 
later. It could not have been mtich later. For the first 
five books in the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures are substantially the same as ours, and that 
translation was commenced in the third century b.c. 
Moreover, the Samaritan Pentateuch, written in a 

1 It is worked ont verj' thoroughly in Wellhausen's Prolegomena to 
the History (^Israel. See also Bennett's Introduction, pp. 32-43. 

7 
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modified fonn of the old Hebrew character, corresponds 
with ours. Now it is improbable that after the breach 
between the Jews and Samaritans had widened, the latter 
would accept from the former their sacred law; but 
we may well believe that at the time of the rupture 
they would be anxious to possess and promulgate the 
complete "law of Moses" as evidence of their ortho- 
doxy (Ezra iv. 2). ^ In any case, it cannot be placed later 
than 300 B.C. 
Why It is worthy of remark that the JE document seems 

^ tti***th^^ traceable in our Hebrew Scriptures down to the times of 
Hexa- EHsha, certainly down to the death of Joshua. Like- 
teuch. wise the hand of P is quite evident in the Book of 
Joshua. The narrative flows on without any palpable 
break from the last chapter of Deuteronomy. Hence a 
majority of critics are convinced that at one time Joshua 
was united with the preceding books ; and it is becoming 
common to speak of the Hexateuch (Greek Hex, six) 
rather than the Pentateuch. We have, however, pre- 

1 This consideration, taken by itself, would incline ns to believe that 
the Samaritans adopted the Pentatench at the time of, or even before, 
their rupture with the Jews of Jerusalem ; and if so, Ezra must have 
brought with him the complete Pentateuch from Babylonia. On the 
whole, however, we incline to the view stated above. The period 
spent in exile was hardly long enough for the compilation of the 
elaborate Priestly Code and history, and also for the subsequent fusion 
of these with JE and D. Moreover, it is highly improbable that this 
fusion was accomplished by the compilers of P. Having taken so 
much pains to eliminate from their history all that conflicted, or seemed 
to conflict, with their sacerdotal theory of the theocratic government of 
Israel, it is most unlikely that they should interleave their work with 
long extracts from JE containing the verj' elements they had carefully 
removed. The fact that these stand side by side with the priestly 
sections in one and the same book (the Pentateuch) has oeen a 
stumbling-block to some thoughtful readers, but we can well understand 
how it came about. With every succeeding year the most ancient 
records would become more precious : there would be an increasing 
reluctance to let any of them lapse into oblivion. And, further, there 
must have been manv devout Jews who were more in sympathy with 
the spirit of the prophets than with the spirit of the priests ; and since 
JE and D most strongly reflect the former as P does the latter, it was 
most natural that some individual or group of "the wise" should be 
inspired to unite JED with P, so as to present a more complete 
picture of the whole leading and discipline of God in His uplifting of 
the Jewish nation. 
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ferred to keep the old nomenclature, and not to include 
Joshua in our investigations, for several reasons. The 
term Hexateuch is not yet widely understood, and as a 
title would convey no meaning to many whom we hope 
will peruse these pages. If Joshua were ever regarded 
as forming one book with the preceding, the question 
when and why it was subsequently separated is a puzzling 
one to which the critics have given different answers. 
The principles applied to the first five books by the early 
revisers of the same have not been applied in the revision 
of Joshua, which shows that at that date a distinction 
was made between them. Moreover, from New Testament 
times, if not earlier, the first five books have always been 
regarded as forming a separate division of the Canon, — 
the Law of Moses, or simply the Law, — while Joshua 
and the historical books that follow have been classed 
together under the heading of The Prophets, 

We have therefore retained the well understood term The Penta- 
Pentateueh, and kept within the limits of the " five- *®V^^ *^ 
volume book." Our examination of it has led to the israerT ^ 
discovery that it is not simply a record of the teachings religious 
and doings of Moses, but, in fact, a resum^ of the entire ^^^^^T* 
course of Israel's religious development from their birth 
as a nation to their re-establishment after the Exile, with 
the form of poHty and the prevailing ideas which ruled 
among them at the advent of our Lord. It is true that 
we have in the Pentateuch only comparatively faint 
indications of the activity and influence of the great 
prophets ; but such are not altogether wanting, while it 
is made evident that towards the close of Jewish history 
the legal and sacerdotal element prevailed over the freer 
prophetic spirit, and that it needed the advent of the 
great high priest to show them the true meaning of 
sacrifice to God, and to deliver them from bondage to 
more legal formulae and oppressive ritual. Eeading the 
Pentateuch in the light of the higher criticism, we see 
how the chosen people emerged from their polytheistic 
surroundings, and imder divine inspiration gradually 
grasped the idea of one sole God, Source of all being; 
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how the grosser conceptions of Him entertained by their 
fathers fell away, and at the same time their own rude, 
rough manners were chastened and their ethical standard 
elevated. We see how, beginning with the simple pre- 
cepts of Moses a comprehensive code of law was by 
successive stages compiled, as well as an elaborate ritual 
which needed a sacerdotal caste to administer and expound 
it. We see how at a comparatively early datejbhe people 
had become convinced that God had made a special 
covenant with them, that " through them all nations of 
the earth might be blessed"; how, nevertheless, they 
were not faithful to this covenant, but were constantly 
reverting to the polytheistic ideas and idolatrous usages 
of surrounding nations. We see how by the severe dis- 
cipline of Providence, by the earnest warnings of the 
prophets and the destruction of the local sanctuaries, 
this retrograde movement was checked, but was not 
finally overcome till they had undergone the long 
threatened punishment of the Captivity, and how after 
the Return their religion shaped itself on purer, austerer 
lines, but with an ever-growing ascendency of the priest 
over the prophet, and an intolerant exclusiveness against 
which the Book of Ruth is a gentle protest ; but which 
persisted till the New Covenant in the blood which was 
shed for the sins of the whole world ushered in the idea 
of the universal fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
Man. 
lUustration Such is the epitome of Israel's history which the Pen- 
from tateuch contains for those who understand how to read 

it. As a deep cutting through the soil reveals to the eye 
of the geologist strata deposited in preceding ages, often 
curiously contorted and intermingled, but still telling 
their tale of ancient earth movements, and of types of 
life which in succession appeared and passed away; so 
does a correct analysis of the Pentateuch unfold to the 
student the record sketched above. 
Illustration Perhaps a still closer analogy is that from the domain 
te°tu ^^^^ ^^ architecture, so skilfully worked out by the authors 
of the Oxford Hexatencli (vol. i. pp. 16, 17) that we shall 
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quote it entire, and therewith bring to a conclusion our 
endeavour to make "the five- volume book" more in- 
telligible and instructive to the general reader. "The 
structure of the Pentateuch may be compared to the 
fabric of a great cathedral whose external history is only 
imperfectly recorded. The origins of the church which 
first stood upon its site may be irrevocably lost, though 
fragments of its stones may still be lodged in the founda- 
tion walls. The plan of the building may have been 
again and again enlarged ; the transepts may now stand 
where once the west front was erected; the nave may 
have been converted from Norman to Perpendicular, or 
may be a wholly fresh construction. Under successive 
bishops portions may have been pulled down and rebuilt, 
the style changed with the century ; yet here a Norman 
arch remains contiguous with a piece of Early English, or 
the ancient vaulting has been preserved unharmed. 
Chapels have been added, windows enlarged, chantries 
inserted, and by perpetual small adaptations the new has 
been combined (though not always harmonised) with the 
old. It may happen that the cathedral archives or the 
chronicles of the adjacent abbey have preserved some 
mention of the completion of a tower, or the dedication of 
an altar, yet the real history is inscribed upon the vener- 
able walls. By the comparison of the parts among them- 
selves, and with other edifices of known date, it becomes 
possible first to relate them to each other, and then to 
establish their probable order in time within tolerably 
exact limits. The mind that planned and the hands that 
executed the chief features of the design may have passed 
away, to remain for ever obscure ; but we may still know 
who were their contemporaries, and under what influences 
they wrought the soaring arch, or lifted pinnacle and 
spire towards heaven. Not dissimilar in method is the 
process which seeks to trace in the growth of the Pen- 
tateuch through succeeding centuries the rise of the 
sanctuary of Israel's faith and life. And just as the 
devotion of many generations remains unafiected by the 
discovery that the history of the church-fabric may have 
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been misread in a less discerning age, so if the venerable 
work here considered be now seen to embrace the main 
courses of the development of the religion of Israel, it 
still stands with unimpaired grandeur as the stately in- 
troduction to the great series of sacred writings which 
find their climax in the New Testament." 



APPENDIX A. 

ANALYTICAL TABLE OF SOURCES. 

In the foregoing pages the characteristics of the five chief 
sources of the Pentateuch have been described, and a 
rough indication has been given of the elements they 
have respectively contributed. By consulting the follow- 
ing tables the reader can ascertain the source from which 
any chapter or verse has (in all probability) been derived. 
They have been compiled from the Analysis given by Dr. 
Driver in his Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, and a study of that work is necessary to a full 
appreciation of them. In some passages certainty is impos- 
sible, and the Analyses of Professor Bacon and the Oxford 
Heocateuch may be compared with that here given. The 
larger figures, of course, represent the chapters, the smaller 
ones the verses. Clauses of the same verse are indicated 
by small letters. Thus 3% 3^ 3^ would mean the first, 
second, and third clauses of ver. 3. A clause is occasion- 
ally subdivided and referred to different sources, e.g. 

T 22^^^ 

V 99b« ' Where the origin of a verse or verses is deemed 

doubtful by Dr. Driver, the figures are enclosed in 
brackets, or placed on the dividing line between the two 
sources. Where "air' follows the number of a chapter, 
it means that the whole chapter is from the source on the 
line of which the word " all " stands. 

Genesis. 

PI all O 1-4^ O i r 1-28 30-32 n 9^ 

J 1 /C 4b-25 O all ^ all ^> 29 1-8 
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Piy 6 n 13-1 6ft 18-21 

J ' 1-5 7-10 (in the main) 12 lQ^-17 (standing origin- 

Vjy Q 1-2* 3^-5 13* 14-19 

J • ally after ver. 9)22^=23" O 2M» 6^02 TP 

P O Q 1-17 28, 29 1 A 1-7 20 22, 23 

J O 20-22 t/ 18-27 -L" 8-19 21 24-30 

P -j A 31-32 -j 1 10-27 1 O 4^-5 "J O 6 

J ±1/ ±1 1-9 "28-30 -L/W i-4a 6-20 J-0 1-5 



P^-j O llM2ft -j A is from a special 

J JO 7-lla (to east) 12^ (from nwvedyiS 1^^ source. 

Chap. 15 is undoubtedly comjwsed of extracts from J and E ; 
but the criteria here are so indecisive that Dr. Driver thinks it 
better not to attempt an exact analysis. 



l\ 2 4-14 -L • -LU all -L*/ 1-28 30-38 

P^^ ^^ I*' 2b-5 

r90 91 1^ 2a 33 99 — 

E"^^ 1-17(18) ^ 6-32a (32b) 34"'^'^"i:44 
LciC\ n,c,Ji^r., 7-na 12-17 

J 22 15-18 ^^ 20-24 23— 24iiL 25 '-' '^ 



P 19,20 26t> 

J 95 ^^ ^^-26^ 27-34 ^^ 1-14 (15) 16-17 (18) 19-33 



E 



i 26 27iiii_28— 15 iH? 1^ 



E 



11-12 17, 18 20-22 



P ^ 24 29 



E 



15-23 25-28 30 1-3^ (to knees) 6 
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J 30 7 9-16 20b(**now"to "sons") 22^^ 

E 8 17-20a 20«-22^ 23 

P 18*> 

J 30 24-43 31 13 46 48-50 

^ 2 4-18a 19-46 47 51-55 

P 18* 

3^39 3-13«^ 22 24-32" 33 ~l^ 

E ^^~1=2 TP=21 23 18^120 



P 1, 2a 4 6 8-10 13-18 20-24 

J 34 2b, 3 5 7 11,12 19 25 (partly) 26 

P 27-28 ^-13 „i^ 23-39 all* 

J 34 — 3o-3i_35^^ — u 21-22 — 3g_ 

J^ 1-8 16-20 

P 1, 2» 

r37 12-18 21 25-27 

E 2i> (from /osei?^)-ll 19, 20 22-24 

P ^" 

r 37 28b (to sUver) 31-35 3^^3Q all 4.0 ~ 

E ^ ^ 28a jto pit) 28C-30 3 6 ^^—^^"^^^l 

P 46 

rjl 49—3^43 -1113- 

E 1-45 (with traces of J) 47-57 1-37 14 

P 6-27 

r43 J5l23a 24-34_44ljr45— 46 28-47 

■c' 23*^ all 1-5 



P . ^. 5, 6^ 7-11 27b 28 3-7 

J 4. 7 1-4 6b 13-27a (to GosJim) 29-31 J.X 

E^' 12 ^^1^2 8=22 

P^ J^^ 28b-35 12, 13 

J 4.M lb-28a (to «/>aJfc« wTi^o them) hi I 1-11 14 

E *^ ^^ 15726- 

* Vv. 10-30 are assigned by many critics to R, and 31-39 to J. 
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Exodus. 

P 1-5 7 18, 14 23b-25 

r| 6 8-12 9 15-23* (to rfierf) /( 7-8 

E -^ 15=22-^1114 ^"1=6 

P 

J 3 ^^20 4: ^-16 19, 20a 22-31 5~i^ 

E 9-15 21, 22 17-18 20^ 21 

P _^^^2-13 19, 2(y>- (to commanded) 21^ 22 

J t\l i 14-1 8 23 25 

E 17 partly 20^, 21* (to Hver) 24 

P 5-7 15M9 8-12 

•^ 8 1- 4 8-15^ 20-32 Q 1-7 13-21 23^-34 
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22, 23» 24a 35 



J J^n 1-7 13^-19 28, 29 I J 4-8 

E 8-13^ 14» 20-27 1-3 

P^ 1-20 28 37a 40-51 

J 1^ (21-27) 29f. 



E 31-36 37^-39 42* LO 

P 1-4 8, 9 15-18 21» 

J J^^ 5-7 10ft (to afraid) 11-14 19^ 20 

E 10^ 19a 

P^ 21C-23 26, 27ft 28, 29 

J 1 4 ^^'^ (^Q ^^ ^^^^) ^4, 25 27t> 30, 31 "I h 

E ^^ 1_18 

P . ^_(19) ^ 1-3 6-24 31-36 

J I h 22-27 1 h 4-5 25-30 

E J-^ 20721 ^^ 

l_^ ^ ^^ (to Itephidim) 1,2a 

J 17___l!i2_^__lS 19 20-25 

E ■■- • 3-6 8-16 all 2b-19 in the main 

* I.e. all JE. Further separation not attempted. 
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^ 1-21 all all all 3-8 12-14 

P ^ , 15-18a (to cloud) . • . all ^ 1-18» to testimmy 

P 29—36 

J 32 ^-^^ 33: (i2-33 :)34(ii28r— 

E ^^1-8 15-35 1-6 in the main 7-11 
Chaps. 36 to 40 (like 25 to 30) are P throughout. 

Leviticus, 

The whole of this book comes from priestly Sources (P) ; but the 
earliest of these, the Law of Holiness (H), forms a section by itself, 
chaps. 17 to 26. Chap. 23, however, shows interpolations by the 
editor of P, thus — 

P 1-8 21 23-39* 39° 44 

H 9-20 22 39'* 40-43 

There are also traces of such interpolation in chap. 25. 

Numbers. 
In this book no separation between J and E is attempted. 



■1 - 9^10i^W11^12inrl3^=iV. 



P 1 21 25, 26^ (to Paran) Z2^ 1 A ^- ^ ^^" ^^^ °^"°^ 

JE 10 22-24 26*>-31 32^ 331^^ 3-4 

P 1 >j 5-7 10 26-30 34-38 I K aU 1 ^1^ 

JE Itc 8, 9 11-25 31-33 39-45 J-0 ID 



2b_7a (7b_ii) (16^ 17) 18-24 27* 32^ 



JE XU lb 2» 12-15 25, 26 27M4 



JE 



1 /? 35 (36-40) 41-50 -i 7 1 Q 1 A all Q A 1^ (to mcmth) 
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P QA 2 3^-4 6-13 22-29 Q-i 4«^ (to Hor) 10, 11 

JE /^U 3» 5 14-21 /wiT^3 P=^9 12-35' 



J^22ira-23^24i,r25-jr.i^26 •» 31^ 



P OQ 18, 19 24-32 (33) QQto^A-^ 

JE O/C 1-17 in the main 20-27 (in the main) 34-42 00 00 

Deuteronomy. 

To P may be assigned 1' 32^5^ 34" from the word after Pisgah 
to Jericho, 34«'» and '-». 

To JE, 21i*-^5 27'*-7» 311*- ^*^» the words, ** And Moses went up 
to the top of Pisgah," in 34^* and 341^^ to «••, 34«-io 3116-22 321-43 
and 33 have been incorporated from independent sources. 

The remainder of the book is divided between the older and the 
later Denteronomist, thus — 

Di 1 1-2 4-46 O all O 1-13 18-29 A 1-28 32-40 



1 1-2 4-46 O all q 1-13 18-29 A 1 



D« ± /V ^ 14-17 "X 29-31 41-49 



0*°/^b /W I 1-4 7b, 8 11-13 (14-26)/0O /C\f 9-5 



?l-30w^31^^^^^32ir^34nr 



D2 U\J 1-10 tJ± ^/W 44 ^Tt 11-12 

* Vv. 33-35 may have been introduced from D. 
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